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THE YOUNG SOLDIER'S 
BATTLE. 



biftttntft ^unOap after %nnitp. 



''Onward, Christian soldiers, 
Marching as to war, 
With the Cross of Jesus 
Going on before." 

" IVr ^ ^y^" ^^ ^^^ Vicar of Rendleton, as 
'*''■' he gave the lads of the choir their 
usual Sunday lesson, on the morning of the 
Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity ; " my boys, if I 
were asked to say what the teaching of this day 
is, I should answer in a very few words, Patient 
suffering and hope. 

" In the Collect we ask that God's continual 
pity may cleanse and defend His Church ; we 
make a confession when we use this expression 
pity, — ^what does it mean ?" 

VI. B 
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" To be sorry, sir," answered the boys. 

" Yes, you are quite right, — to pity a person 
is to be sorry for him ; and so we ask our Hea- 
venly Father to be sorry for us, for our many 
sins, for our many shortcomings; and by His 
infinite mercy, — ^by the very sorrows that He 
sends us to cleanse and defend us, the members 
of His Church, — we acknowledge that we can- 
not continue in safety without His succour, and 
pray Him to preserve and keep us evermore by 
His help and goodness. 

''And then the Epistle is taken from the 
Epistle of the Holy Apostle S. Paul to the 
Ephesians, written to them from Rome whilst 
he was in bonds for Christ's sake, and he begs 
them not to faint, that is, to be dismayed at his 
tribulations for them ; for that these tribulations 
were their glory. 

" It. was for them, for their sakes, for the 
whole Gentile Church, that he was in prison ; it 
was because he preached Jesus Christ and 
Him crucified that the Roman Emperor had 
ordered him to be placed in bonds; and all 
suffering for Jesus' sake is the glory of Chris- 
tians ; and this is why S. Paul bids the Church 
at Ephesus not to faint at his tribulations, and 
he prays for them that they may be able to 
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comprehend with all Saints what is the length, 
and breadth, and depth, and height of that love 
of Christ which passeth knowledge, that love 
which can bear all things for Jesus' sake. 

"And the Gospel tells us the story of the 
raising of the son of the widow of Nain from 
the dead. There is a mystical meaning in the 
miracle which we must just glance at 

" The widow is the Church weeping over her 
lost son ; the son himself is the Christian j the 
bearers are the sins which are fast carrying him 
to his grave. 

"And then comes the Most Merciful, and 
hears the Church's voice weeping over one of 
her children; and in His infinite compassion 
Jesus bids the sins that are carrying the widow's 
son to his grave no longer have dominion over 
him, and He touches the bier, and the power 
of Resurrection life, the grace of repentance 
comes into the heart that was dead in trespasses 
and sins, and the child that was dead returns to 
the arms of his loving Mother, the Church. 

" This is the beautiful spiritual sense of the 
miracle ; in its Uteral sense it tells us of hope 
in sorrow. We too mourn and weep at earthly 
trouble as that poor widow of Nain did ; the 
Cross of suffering is laid upon us as it was upon 
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her ; but through the suffering, the gentle loving 
voice of our Blessed Master speaks to us as it 
did to her, — ^tells us not to weep, but bids us 
think of the path of thorns which leads to the 
crown of glory. 

" My boys, I have said more to you than I 
intended to do when I began, but I know that 
trouble must come into your lives at some time 
or other; the world looks bright and joyous 
enough to most of you now, the future looks all 
unclouded by care ; but I want you so to live, 
so to brace yourselves up by faith and prayer, 
and the Blessed Sacrament, that when God 
sends the sorrow you may be able to meet it 
bravely ; that you may not shrink from the fight, 
but go boldly into the battle in a strength not 
your own, and through the noise and the din 
and the tumult of Christian warfare you will 
ever hear the whisper of the Loving Voice, 
telling you of hope because of all your Saviour 
bore for your sakes, of a bright, glorious resur- 
rection, when you shall have borne the suffering 
patiently, and earned your share in the glory of 
the Crucified and Risen Lord. 

" There are three verses in the hymn for this 
Sunday in the * Christian Year/ which I should 
like you to learn. I will say them to you two 
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or three times, and I think you will remember 
them, and they will be a help to you sometimes 
when the world's cares are pressing upon you, 
as press upon you they must and will at some 
time or other, — 

" Thy precious things whate*er they be, 
That haunt and vex thee, heart and brain, 
Look to the Cross, and thou shalt see 
How thou may'st turn them all to gain. 

** Lovest thou praise? the Cross is shame : 
Or ease ? the Cross is bitter grief : 
More pangs than tongue or heart can frame, 
Were suffered there without relief. 



** The wanderer seeks his native bower, 
And we will look and long for Thee, 
And thank Thee for each trying hour. 
Wishing, not struggling to be free." 

They were sharp lads on the whole, those 
choristers of S. Paul's Church in the village of 
Rendleton. There was only one amongst the 
whole eight who was not able to repeat the 
verses after the Vicar had said them over three 
or four times, but who stammered and hesitated 
and coloured by turns, as he stood up to try 
and say them. 
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" I cannot, sir, it is of no use," he said, " I 
never can learn anything." 

" Never mind, Walter," and the Vicar's hand 
was laid upon the boy's curly head ; " although 
you may not be able to say the words, you will 
be able to act them, — do you understand what I 
mean?" 

" I think I do, sir," and Walter Monro's face 
was lifted trustingly to the kind old Priest's ; " I 
think you mean that I must learn to bear suffer- 
ing patiently because of all that Jesus suffered 
for me." 

" Yes, my boy, if you will think of this you 
need not learn the verses, — they have taught 
you their lesson already." 

The Church bells were ringing, and the lads 
dispersed quietly. Most of them had already 
been to the Early Celebration, most of them 
had fed upon the Body and Blood of their 
Lord in His Own most Holy Sacrament ; but 
as they knelt in their places in the choir, and 
sang the sweet thrilling notes of the Agnus Dei, 
we must hope that the Vicar's words were in 
their minds, that, as they pleaded the Merits of 
the Blessed Sacrifice, as they asked the Lamb 
of God to have mercy upon them, they realised 
the full meaning of the petition, and prayed that 
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as He had suffered for them, so they might 
patiently endure all that He sent into their 
lives. 

When service was over Walter Monro walked 
to his home alone. Already the young chorister 
knew what suffering meant; to him perhaps 
more than to any of the other boys had the 
lesson of that Sunday come home, carrying with 
it a gleam of comfort to the boyish heart. 

Walter had never known a father's or a mo- 
ther's love. The reminiscences of his early 
years were of a workhouse in a distant town ; 
of cuffs, and blows, and coarse food, and never 
so much as a kind word spoken to him by any 
one. 

And how the poor little fellow had longed for 
some one to love him ; how he had wished that 
some one would speak to him as the porter at 
the gate spoke to his little boy, or as the old 
blind beggar, whom he sometimes passed in the 
streets when he was sent on an errand, spoke to 
his ugly old dog Tray. 

The dreary little life went on without one 
single gleam of sunshine in it, and at last one 
day Walter was told that he was to be sent 
away, and bound as apprentice to a bricklayer 
far away in the coimtry. 
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"Are there green fields there?" was all he 
said. 

" Of course there are," was the answer. 

" Then I shall be sure to like it ; I like to 
look at the green trees and the flowers better 
than at anything else in all the world, better 
even than at Punch and Judy." 

One summer's day Walter arrived at the 
Rendleton Station, and asked his way to Mr. 
Spriggs' the bricklayer's house. 

He was directed to it, and arrived at his new 
home. 

The greeting he received was not an encou- 
raging one. Jack Spriggs was a hard, though 
scrupulously honest man, and he eyed the new- 
comer with something of contempt, and said, 

" You ain't as big as I thought you'd be ; I 
don't fancy there's, much work in you." 

"Please, sir, I'll do my best; I'm stronger 
than I look." 

"All right, we'll see; look here, youngster, 
folks say I'm a rough one to deal with, so we'd 
best understand each other at once ; if you does 
your dooty. 111 be good to you, if you don't, 
well, look out, that's all." 

And Walter had done his " dooty ;" he had 
been at Rendleton three years when our story 
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begins, and he had had a great deal to put up 
with, but he had borne it all bravely ; and deep 
down in Mr. Spriggs' rough but not unkindly 
heart, was a feeling of liking, not to say respect, 
for the orphan boy he had taken from the work- 
house. 

Walter went to the night-school and to the 

Sunday-school ; he was not at all quick, he could 

not learn easily, and anything that required an 

effort of memory was a great trouble to him, 

but he tried so hard, he was always so gentle 

and obedient that he was a great ^vourite with 

all his teachers, although sometimes the boys 

laughed at him, and turned his dull plodding 

ways into ridicule. He loved going to Church, 

and the happiest day that had ever come into 

his life was when he was received into the choir, 

and the Vicar prayed that he might be found 

worthy of singing God's praises in His House, 

and that he might one day join in the angels' 

song in the courts above. 

Just now during those bright September days 
of which we are writing, a great trouble had 
come to poor Walter. 

Mr. Spriggs had come home one evening and 
complained of feeling Mat and ill ; he would 
not let Walter fetch the doctor, but the boy sat 
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up with him all night and nursed him tenderly, 
and when morning dawned the bricklayer looked 
up at him and said, 

"YouVe been a good lad to me, Walter, 
always do your dooty, my boy. IVe been hard 
upon you sometimes, but, please God, I'll never 
be hard to you no more, because youVe been 
so kind to me to-night. You may fetch the 
doctor now, boy, I feels all going to pieces like, 
I wants a little of his cement to stick me toge- 
ther again for a bit. I'd like to bide here a 
little longer, if 'twas only for your sake, and then 
I'd like to go to the City that's all built up of 
living stones, that the hymn tells about that 
was sang in the Church after it was restored." 

Walter ran as fast as he could for the doctor ; 
there was a look upon poor Jack Spriggs' face 
which reminded him of something that he had 
seen upon the features of a little child who died 
in the workhouse. 

When he had done his errand, and had returned 
to the bricklayer's bed-side, all pale and breath- 
less, he knew that Dr. Price, who was hurrying 
after him, would arrive too late to do him any 
good. 

" Walter, my lad, you've done your dooty to 
the last; tell the Parson there wasn't time to 
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ask him to come. I'm glad as how I made my 
last Communion on Sunday ; I felt then as if 
my Polly, my wife as I buried thirty years agone 
come Christmas, was very near me then, and 
now I hope that by God's mercy I'm going to 
her." 

And so Mr. Spriggs died; and Walter mourned 
him truly. He was very lonely and very sad ; 
he had no home on earth, poor fellow, and he 
shrank from going back to the workhouse, and 
yet it seemed as if there was no possibility of 
his being able to stay at Rendleton. 

The bricklayer who took on the business, and 
who was to come into possession of the cottage 
at the end of October, declared that he would 
not keep the boy on ; he had more apprentices 
already than he could find work for, and Walter 
must go ; he said he might stay in the cottage 
until he came to live there, and that was all he 
could do for him. 

The Vicar was sorely perplexed as to what 
could be arranged for his favourite, for Walter, 
poor stupid Walter, had somehow won his way 
into the Priest's heart. 

He was thinking of him very much on that 
evening of the Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity, 
and wondering how and where it would be pos- 
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sible to find an opening for him ; for time was 
slipping on, and when Walter should be turned 
out of the cottage what was to become of him ? 
He was earning a little now by picking up a few 
odd jobs in the village, but all this must soon 
come to an end, and the poor boy would be a 
waif and a stray upon the face of the earth. 

" He will bear things bravely, whatever hap- 
pens," mused the Vicar, "I saw thai written 
on his face this morning; if he has to suffer 
he will be strong in a strength that comes from 
the Lord of all strength, and his tribulations 
will be his glory. I am glad he was confirmed 
at Whitsuntide, I cannot fear for him now, even 
if I would." 

There was a low timid knock at the study 
door; and the next minute the subject of his 
thoughts stood in the Priest's presence. 

"If you please, sir, I beg your pardon for 
coming so late, but I have a day's work to- 
morrow out Yarborough way, and I've got to 
leave at five in the morning, and I don't know 
when I shall get home, and I want to speak to 
you very particular." 

" I am always glad to see any of you, my boy, 
and to help you as best I can. You had better 
sit down, Walter, you look tired." 
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Awkwardly enough the lad sat on the edge of 
one of the Vicar's oak chairs, and then he 
fidgeted with his cap, and the veiy particular 
thing that he had to say was a long time com- 
ing out. 

The Vicar waited patiently, he saw that the 
poor little fellow was more than usually nervous, 
and he let him take his own time and did nxSt 
fidget him, and by so doing make him all the 
longer in the end. 

At last Walter began : " If you please, sir, do 
you know who my father was ?" 

The question was a startling one ; the Vicar 
had always understood that the boy had never 
known anything about his father, and that his 
mother had died in the workhouse, from whence 
he came. 

" No, my boy, I don't know, do you ?" 

" Just a very little, sir ; 'twas written in the 
workhouse book, * Anne Monro, widow of Walter 
Monro, soldier, killed in battle.' " 

And then the lad looked anxiously into the 
Priest's face to see if he would help him with 
what he had to say. 

But Mr. Thornton (that was the Vicar's name) 
could not at all arrive at the sense of what Walter 
was driving at 
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"A soldier," he replied, "who died in battle; 
it's a glorious thing to die for one's country, 
Walter." 

"Yes, sir," and a flush of unwonted enthu- 
siasm rose to the lad's face, " yes, sir, I know it 
is, and please I want to be a soldier too ; I've 
wanted it for a very long time, but when I came 
here and Mr. Spriggs was so good to me I did 
not like to say anything about it, and so I put 
it out of my mind, but it has kept on coming 
back again, and there's a regiment at Yarborough, 
sir, and they would take me as a drummer, and 
indeed, indeed, I should like it better than any- 
thing else." 

" Then, my boy, you shall go," and Mr. Thorn- 
ton looked anxiously into the boy's face, and at 
the slight delicate form, and he said, " I've only 
one fear for you, Walter, you are not very 
strong." 

" Oh, yes, sir, I can do a deal ; I will try to 
do my duty." 

" I know you will ; and Walter, there will be 
many temptations in your new life, you will be 
laughed at, I am afraid, for a great many things 
that you know it is right to do, things in fact 
that you could not live without doing, such as 
saying your prayers and reading your Bible, and 
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going to Holy Communion, but you will not be 
afraid, will you, my lad ?" 

" Afraid? no, sir, I hope not; soldiers are never 
afraid, are they? I will pray," he added in a 
lower tone, a grave subdued look coming into 
his eyes, " I will ask God to teach me to be 
brave. I will ask Him to let me always think 
of those words you said to us this morning, sir. 
I will try to bear suffering if it should come for 
Jesus' sake." 

" I know you will, my boy ; and now when 
do you want to leave us ?" 

" I don't want to leave you, sir, it will be a 
great trouble to me to go away from the Church 
and the choir, and you, and every one, and 
everything I have cared for so much ever since 
I came here, but I do want to be a soldier, I do 
want to fight a battle : do you think I shall, sir ? 
the regiment is going to Jersey, a place over the 
seas; do you think there will be any fighting 
there ? 'tain't far from France I heard in Yar- 
borough ; perhaps we'll have to fight the French- 
men. " 

Mr. Thornton smiled. " I hardly think so in 
the present state of affairs, Walter," he answered, 
" but there's no telling what may happen before 
you're grown up to be a man." 
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Walter stayed and talked to his kind friend 
for a long time, 'and when he went away it was 
with the understanding that he was to make all 
necessary arrangements for joining the i6oth 
Regiment, when he was in Yarborough the next 
day. 

A few more days, and he stood once more in 
the study at the vicarage, this time to say good- 
bye, and to receive the Priestly Benediction be- 
fore he entered upon the new life. 

He was more than usually silent and reserved ; 
his heart was very heavy, poor fellow ; he had 
not known how hard the parting would be until 
it came so near, and now the tears were rolling 
down his cheeks, and he tried in vain to hide 
them, for he felt that tears did not become a 
soldier who was thirsting for battle. 

The last words of ghostly counsel had been 
spoken by the Priest, and still Walter stood as 
though unwilling to leave his friend. 

" You're the only one as IVe got to care for 
me, sir," he said, seeking to find an excuse, poor 
lad, for his tears. 

" No, Walter, my lad, God cares for you more 
than I do, and the Holy Angels will be ever 
near you to help you to fight for God and the 
right, and to be steadfast and true and patient. 
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And before you go I have something to say to 
you that I think will give you pleasure ; there is 
a dear friend of mine in Jersey, who is always 
asking me to go over there and see him ; I think 
I shall avail myself of his invitation when the 
spring time comes, and then I will go and see 
you, and trust to you to show me some of the 
beauties of the island/' 

And Walter smiled brightly at the good news, 
and went away quite blithe and happy ; " the 
spring time is not so very far off," he mused, 
'^ and oh, won't it be nice to see the kind old 
face again that I love better than anything in 
the world." 

Seven months had passed away; the lovely 
siinny little island whither Walter's Regiment 
had gone, lay all bathed in the May sunshine ; 
the sea sparkled beneath the intensely blue sky 
— surely sky was never so blue anywhere except 
in the Mediterranean as it is in those little islands 
in the Channel, where so many go to seek for 
the health and strength which they cannot find 
at home. 

It is to a distant bay that I want you to come 
with me on this May day, down into a dell where 
the blue bells are growing in rich luxuriance. 
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and just beyond the valley you can see the shelv- 
ing sands and the glorious ocean, and far away 
in the distance is the opposite coast of the fair 
land of France. 

On a little hill just above the bay, there are 
some low red brick buildings, and these are the 
barracks where a detachment of Walter's regi- 
ment is quartered, and the young drummer him- 
self has been sent out there to learn his drill. 

See him now as he stands looking upon the 
sea ; his eyes gazing as far as they can upon the 
sweet beauty of the scene — he always loved the 
trees and the flowers, and he has them to per- 
fection here, and revels in their beauty. 

The soldier boy is looking pale and thin, and 
there is a sharp hard cough to be heard at inter- 
vals, which would send a thrill to an anxious 
mother's heart, and cause her to look lovingly 
at her son. But our poor boy has no mother, 
no one to care for him, and he never complains, 
and no one heeds him, or notices him much ; 
when he is noticed it is generally in ridicule ; 
he has had a hard life of it during the months 
that have passed since he left Rendleton ; Mr. 
Thornton's words have indeed come true; he 
has been laughed at for all he held most dear, 
but he has not given up one single practice that 
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he knew was right. " I will be a true soldier," 
he sometimes said to himself; " I will be brave, 
and bear the suffering ; I will try and turn all 
these things that so vex me into gain, as those 
verses that the Vicar told us on that Sixteenth 
Sunday after Trinity, said we ought to do." 

There had been little outward help too in the 
boy's life; a clergyman from a neighbouring 
parish came over to the barracks on Sunday 
mornings and read the prayers, and preached 
a sermon, so full of hard words that no one un- 
derstood him, and that was all; there was no 
Celebration of the Blessed Sacrament, no loving 
words of coimsel, no soothing promise of pardon 
through the precious Blood of Jesus. 

" The spring time has passed," mused Walter, 
on that afternoon as he stood looking at the 
beauties that God had made ; "I wonder when 
Mr. Thornton will come; he said in his last 
letter it would be in the very early summer. I 
want to show him the caves, and the lovely ferns 
that grow there ; I will walk there now and see 
how they are getting on." 

He walked round the shore until he came to 
a little creek where a tumble-down cottage stood, 
which was inhabited by an old man, old Maitre 
Pierre he was called, as surly an old fellow as 
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ever lived, with whom however Walter had 
made friends in some of his walks. It had been 
a strange friendship, Mattre Pierre could not 
speak a word of English, nor Walter a word of 
French, but the boy had once saved the old 
man's dog from drowning, and in return, often 
received a present of a piece of fish, or some 
very dry hard cake, through which he could 
hardly get his teeth. 

On the afternoon of which we are writing 
Maitre Pierre was not as usual sunning himself 
at his cottage door, and Walter thought he heard 
a scream in the distance. Another minute and 
he saw three or four of his comrades emerge 
from the old man's dwelling, laughing and talk- 
ing loudly. They saw him and tried to get out 
of his way, but he went up to them and asked 
where they had been ; there was a strange mis- 
giving at his heart lest some mischief should 
have befallen his old friend. 

" What's that to you ?" was the rough answer ; 
" say your prayers, and mind your own business." 

And then as he tried to pass them they whis- 
pered to each other, and one of them felled him 
to the ground, and then they took him in their 
arms ; he was a light weight enough, poor lad, 
and they carried him to the sea and put him 
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into a little fishing smack that was at anchor 
there, and they covered him up with some sails, 
and left him to his fate. 

When he awoke from that long swoon he did 
not know where he was, he heard strange voices 
around him; he saw the moon and the clear 
stars shining above his head, and he shook off 
the covering and stood before two fishermen 
who were casting their nets into the sea. They 
had not known he was there, and they started 
at the sight of the trim little figure in his bright 
scarlet jacket, but they laughed goodnaturedly 
and made him understand that they should be 
out all night, but that they would take him back 
to " Monsieur le Capitaine" in the morning. 

They were true to their word. Walter was 
put under arrest, and told his tale; he would 
not speak of the others ; his head ached and his 
brain seemed all in* a whirl, truth to tell he did 
not remember what had passed; he had for- 
gotten that cruel blow, which had deprived him 
of his senses for a time. 

He said that he had found himself in the 
fishing boat, but he had no recollection of how 
he got there, he was sure he had not walked to 
the sea. 

The stoiy sounded an improl;)able one ; and 
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he was ordered to be flogged with the cat-o'-nine- 
tails — the usual soldier's punishment; the cap- 
tain's compassion was roused however when he 
looked at the pale face and heard that short 
dry cough. " Monro," he said, " I will forgive a 
bo)dsh freak, but I will not forgive a lie ; con- 
fess, and you have nothing to fear; persist in 
your denial, and it will be worse for you." 

" I have told the truth," was the fearless an- 
swer ; " I will not tell a lie to save myself from 
suffering." 

The sun shone brightly, the waves dashed 
gently against the shore, and they seemed to 
speak to the boy of a love that was ever watch- 
ing over him, teaching him to bear all suffering 
patiently. 

One by one the cruel strokes fell upon Wal- 
ter's back, and suddenly there was a cry — Mattre 
Pierre stood in the barrack square, gesticulating 
fiercely — there was a young subaltern in the 
regiment who understood the island patois, and 
he very soon made it all clear; how some of 
the young soldiers had entered his room the 
day before, and had tied him to his chair for a 
joke, and how he had seen them from the win- 
dow knock Walter down and put him into the 
boat. 
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After that day the soldier boy was very ill ; 
he had but one longing — it was to see Mr. 
Thornton again. 

Every one was very kind to him during that 
bright summer-tide; they had found out the 
stuff he was made of, and one little drummer 
boy said to another, ''If it's his religion as 
makes him what he is, I've a mind to try and 
be good." 

Mr. Thornton arrived one July day — the last 
that Walter was to spend on earth. 

" Oh, sir, I'm so glad to go, though I've never 
fought a battle yet." 

And the Priest's voice trembled as he an- 
swered, " Perhaps, Walter, the battle you have 
fought is a harder one than you ever dreamed of." 

And Walter murmured, " I tried to bear the 
suffering ; oh, shall I win the joy ?" 

And then the last struggle came, cheered and 
brightened by the most Holy Sacrament ; and 
the soldier boy laid his burden down and went 
to the land of peace. 

They laid him to his rest in a little sunny 
churchyard in sight of the sea he had loved so 
well, and many a tear was shed over the young 
soldier's grave by those who once had laughed 
at him, because he tried to do his duty, and to 
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fear God. A plain stone cross marks Walter's 
resting place, and inscribed thereon are these ^ 
words : 

WALTER MONRO, 

A Drummer-boy in the i6oth Regiment, 
Entered into rest July 14, 187 — . 

He fought "the good fight of faith." 



NOBODY'S BOY. 



&mnmntff &un)iap after %vmtp* 



"Thou art as much His care, as if beside, 
Nor man nor angel liv*d in heaven or earth !" 

A SHORT time ago, I was talking to one of 
■^^ the most learned and most zealous Priests 
of our English Church, and he made a remark 
that at the time somewhat startled me. He 
said, 

"I wish you would write a story upon the 
first clause of the Creed, ' I believe in God,' for 
every day I live, I become more and more con- 
vinced that the people of England do not be- 
lieve in God." 

Then he proceeded to explain what he meant 
— ^not that we were a nation of infidels, not that 
we would deny the existence of a God, but 
simply that we English Catholics, as we are 

VI. 
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proud to call ourselves, went on thinking, talk- 
ing, acting, as if there were no overruling Provi- 
dence, ordering and directing all our ways, no 
loving Fatherly Hand stretched out to help us, 
to be our Refuge and Defence in the time of 
trouble. 

In our daily life, in the round of duties or of 
pleasures that come to us, we are accustomed 
to think and act for ourselves, without a thought 
that there is One Who loves us better than we 
know. Who is watching over us, and guiding the 
circumstances that surround us, according to 
His own most Holy Will. 

And in matters that concern the Church, we 
tremble when we look into the future, we wonder 
what will happen ; and what is to become of us ? 
We speculate upon the possible decisions of 
bishops and of judges, and we forget that God 
our Father in Heaven, to Whom we pray every 
day, will rule His Church now as He has done 
since its foundation, that He will send us storms 
if it be right and best, it is as a test of our faith 
that they come to us, that He will give us rest 
and peace and sunshine if it be good for us 
to have it ; and even amid the storms and the 
clouds that may sweep over the Ark we love 
so well, we can see the sunshine still, — the light 
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of His Presence, which none can take from us ; 
the merits of His all atoning Sacrifice, by which 
alone we can hope to enter the Heavenly Jeru- 
salem. 

I am afraid all this sounds very dry to my 
young readers, and I am not going to keep them 
any longer, but at once tell the story of faith 
and trust in God, which came to a poor little 
friendless boy, and which seems to me to teach 
us a lesson, to tell us of the perfect confidence 
with which we ought to lean upon our Father's 
Breast, and cast all our care upon Him, for He 
careth for us. 

It was a chill October morning — a Sunday 
morning — the summer beauty seemed all to 
have passed away, and there was a dull leaden 
look in the skies, and a keen breeze blowing 
from the east which told that ere long, winter, 
with its snows and frosts, would send us to our 
firesides to seek for warmth and comfort. 

And those who have no firesides to go 
to — ^what is to become of them? God help 
them, poor things, to bear their troubles ; God 
send into their souls the Light of His peace, 
and of His love, to help them in their poverty 
and misery. 

There had been a seven o'clock celebration 
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of the Blessed Sacrament, at a London Church 
situate in a very poor district, and as the Priest 
Who had celebrated the Sacred Mysteries was 
walking home through the wretched lanes and 
streets which surrounded that House of God, 
he saw a little boy sitting upon a doorstep, crying 
most pitifully. 

He was as quaint looking a little fellow as it 
was possible to behold. His hair was jet black, 
and curly as a negro's, his eyes were blue — ^a 
deep violet blue, that really would have been 
considered beautiful, if it had not been that you 
failed to discover the one especial beauty of 
that very funny face for a long time — for his 
nose was turned up beyond all the turned up 
noses you ever saw; and his mouth was very 
wide, and his chin very sharp and pointed, and 
there was something more than usually grotesque 
about his whole appearance. 

He had on an old red flannel shirt, that hung 
loosely about him, having evidently been origin- 
ally made for some one double or treble his 
size, and his legs were cased in a pair of nether 
garments one side of which was blue, the other 
brown, and his whole attire from head to foot 
was ragged in the extreme. No shoes were on 
his poor little feet ; it seemed as though no lov- 
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ing hand had ever performed one kindly service 
for the beggar boy— for of course begging was 
the boy's trade, — ^you could see at a glance that 
he pursued no other calling. In fact, no one 
could have employed such a poor destitute crea- 
ture, so dirty and uncared for and miserable. 
As the Priest looked at the strange little figure 
there came into his mind a verse of that day's 
Epistle, (the Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity,) 
" One God and Father of all." 

He was very late, and he had to have his 
breakfast, and open the Sunday school, and 
take a Mission Service for some of the children 
who were so dirty and ragged that they were 
ashamed to sit side by side with their more 
prosperous neighbours; and yet he could not 
pass this poor littie fellow unnoticed, — he could 
not let this child of our common Father sit 
sobbing there in his. misery without speaking 
one word of comfort, without trying to pour 
some balm into the little wounded heart. 

" My boy," he said, "what is the matter?" 

There was no answer ; only the choking sobs 
ceased, and the curly head was bent low upon 
the doubled up knees. 

"Will you not speak to me? I want to be 
your friend." 
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The deep blue eyes, all streaming with tears, 
were lifted to the kind gentle face, and in a tone 
that had in it something of mockery, the lad 
said, 

" I ain't got no friend, I never had one : I 
never had nothing." 

" What is your name, my man ?" 

" That ain't none of your business, as I can 
see ; but if you wishes to know, you may, — ^it's 
Corny." 

" Corny ?" 

"Yes, the short for Cornelius. Here, you 
can read it for yourself;" and out of the depths 
of the blue pocket came an old torn book — a. 
book of poems — ^and in the fly leaf was written : 

CORNELIUS O'GRADY, 
Died March 6th, i8 — , aged 40 years. 

CORNELIUS O'GRADY, 

Bom March 7th, 186 — . 
Baptised Easter Day, 186 — . 

" Who wrote this. Corny ?" 

" I don't know, I suppose 'twas my mother ; 
but I never knowed her, nor father neither. Old 
Pat gave me the book, he as lived in the cellar, 
when I was quite small, and as told me that I 
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had a Father up in Heaven Who would send 
for me if I was a good boy; but He's never 
sent for me yet, although I've tried ever so hard 
to be good." 

*' Where is Pat now?" 

" Bless you, he's been dead all these years." 

" And whom do you live with ?" 

"With nobody — I'm nobody's boy, that's 
what I are ;" and in spite of the lad's strange 
manner there was a pathos in the words, a 
whole world of loneliness in the expression, 
" I'm nobody's boy," that went straight to the 
Priest's heart. 

" Corny, you are somebody's boy, you have a 
Father in Heaven, as Pat told you ; He loves 
you and cares for you, and will take you to live 
with Him at last in His own Home above the 
bright blue sky, if you try to please Him." 

" Tain't no good for you to speak to me like 
that, I can tell you, so you needn't try it on ; no 
one have ever took care of me since Pat went 
away, and all I cares for in the world is Jerry, 
and he loves me ; but I don't belong to him, he 
belongs to me." 

" Who's Jerry ?" 

For answer there was a long low shrill whistle, 
and the ugliest terrier imaginable came frisking 
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up, and covered his young master's dirty face 
with loving licks. 

" There, that's Jerry," said Corny, with an air 
of immense pride in his possession; "I sent 
him away round the comer to try and pick up a 
bit of meat for himself from the butcher's shop. 
They sells pieces, they do, on Sunday mornings, 
and Jerry sometimes finds a bit lying about, 
and don't he eat it sharp ? He don't steal, — ^he 
knows better than that, — ^but there's odds and 
ends dropped, and nobody else would have ever 
picked them up." 

" And what are you going to have for your 
breakfast, my boy ?" 

" Nothing, as I knows on ; unless may be 
you'd give me a penny to buy a roll." 

" Will you come home with me, and have a 
basin of hot bread and milk ?" 

" Yes, if you please, sir ;" and the first smile 
that had appeared on the boy's face came there 
now at the bare mention of such an unaccus- 
tomed luxury. 

So the Priest and the beggar went on their 
way together, and very soon Corny was com- 
fortably seated in the hall at the Clergy House, 
with Jerry on his knee ; " and it was wonderful," 
the old cook said, " how that basin of bread and 
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milk disappeared. All in a minute, sir, as you 
may say ; I couldn't have believed it possible, 
and it was most scalding hot." 

" And now, Comy, will you leave your dog 
here, and come with me to hear about your Fa- 
ther in Heaven of whom Pat used to tell you ?" 
said the good cleigyman, in his kindliest tone. 

There was a dogged look upon Comy's quaint 
face, as he answered, 

" I'll come along of you, because you've been 
good to me ; but 'tain't no use your telling me 
about that^ because I won't believe you. Haven't 
I been left all these years, — haven't I been no- 
body's boy all this long time ?" 

Mr. Arnold saw it was of no use to speak to 
poor Comy then, except upon very general sub- 
jects. 

"What were you crying for this morning, my 
lad r he said. 

" I don't know : I thinks it was because I was 
so cold. We had been out all night, Jerry and 
me, lying in one of the waggons on the wharf; 
we didn't mind it in summer, but he shivered, 
and so did I, and when I knew that the summer 
had gone, and the winter was coming, I cried 
because I was so sorry for Jerry, and so sorry 
for myself." 
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" Corny," and the Priest's voice was strangely 
earnest as he spoke ; " Corny, there is a land 
where it is always summer, where the sun is ever 
shining, and where there is no night ; I am going 
to tell the other boys and girls about it now, 
will you listen to my words ?" 

"Yes, sir, I should like to go where the 
sun is always shining; will you show me the 
way ?" 

" I will try, my boy, God helping me." 

Corny sat in the little Mission room, amongst 
a motley group of youths and maidens, all of 
them poor and ragged enough, but not one of 
them quite as grotesque looking as he was. They 
stared at him a little, and I am sorry to have to 
write it of my hero, but this is a true story, so I 
must not gloss over facts, he made two or three 
faces at them, which set them off laughing ; and 
nothing daunted, he repeated his grimaces, until 
Mr. Arnold was obliged to call his little congre- 
gation to order, and to look at Corny with a 
severe reproachful expression upon his kind 
gentle face. 

"One Hope, one Faith, one Baptism, One 
God and Father of all. Who is above all, and 
through all, and in you all." 

" My children," said the Priest, " some of you 
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iwrho are sitting here listening to my words are 
very lonely — ^all of you are very poor. 

"But some of you will go away from this 
Mission room, and you will go to your homes, 
to your fathers and mothers, and little brothers 
and sisters, and you will feel that there is some 
one in the world who cares for you ; there will 
be some one perhaps to listen to you when you 
tell of what you have heard here to-day. 

" And there are a few of you, who have no 
home on earth, — some few of you who belong as 
it were to nobody, — ^to whom no loving voice 
of father or mother, or brother or sister ever 
speaks. 

" My dear children, all of you, God is speak- 
ing to you to-day in those words that I have 
read to you — One hope, one faith, one baptism, 
one God and Father of all. He is watching 
over all of you with the same loving care, — the 
care of a father for his children. You will go 
out into the streets to-day, and you will see 
grandly dressed ladies and gentlemen rolling 
past you in their carriages. You think they are 
very different to you ; you perhaps are inclined 
to envy them their riches and their plea- 
sures. 

" My boys and girls, they have a higher place 
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in this world than you have ; it has been God's 
Will to give it them ; but in one respect, the 
most important respect of all, you are equal 
with them : God is their Father and your Fa- 
ther, Jesus died upon the Cross alike for you 
and for them. And Jesus lived a life of poverty ; 
He was not great when He was on earth as man ; 
He lived in a carpenter's shop, — He worked for 
His daily bread. He felt every pain that you 
ever feel. He knew every want that you can 
ever know. He is sorry now when you are in 
trouble, but He knows that by that very trouble 
God, your loving Father, is making you fit for 
His own bright land above. 

" You were made His own children in Holy 
Baptism ; He gave you His Holy Spirit then 
to help you to do what was right, to help you 
to struggle against sin. Dear boys and girls, I 
miist not keep you any longer, I only want to 
say one more word. Most of you know the 
Apostles' Creed ; most of you when you come 
to this room say in a loud voice, * I believe in 
God the Father Almighty,' — ^now you know 
what it is to believe in a person, don't you ? — it 
is to trust them, to have faith in them, to know 
that they will do what is best for you ; and this 
is the thought that you must always have in 
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your mind about God, you must believe that 
He is always doing what is best for you, you 
must trust Him, and pray to Him, and tell Him 
all your wishes and all your wants, just as you 
who have fathers and mothers would go to 
them and ask them to be kind to you ; so you 
must ask God your Father Who knows what 
is best for you to make you so good and pure 
and holy here upon earth, that in His own good 
time, whenever He sees fit, He may take you 
to the Place where the sun is always shining, 
and where there shall be no more night, but 
where all is bright and beautiful — more beautiful 
than anything which you have ever seen, or 
which you can ever imagine." 

The little congregation sang a hymn lustily, 
and then they all dispersed, only Corny sat on 
waiting for his friend the Priest. 

"If you please, sir," he began, as soon as 
they got out into the street, " if you please, sir, 
I'm sorry I made the faces, but they aggravated 
me, they did, they stared so." 

" I dare say they did. Corny ; you see they 
saw you were a stranger, they won't do it next 
time, my boy." 

" I shan't care if they does, if what you said 
in there is true; it's like Pat used to say, only 
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you speaks better grammar than he did, poor 
old chap." 

" What did I say ?" 

"Why you said as our Father in Heaven 
was always near us, near me and near every- 
body, and I wants you to learn me to ask Him 
to take me above the skies before the cold 
weather comes. Pat said Jerry could not go 
there, but I'll leave him to you, he's a rare one 
for the rats and mice, he is, and I heard some 
of them gentry a-making a noise behind the 
walls in your house, when I was eating of my 
breakfast, and he'd be a valuable animal to you, 
sir; I know you'd be kind to him, wouldn't 
you ?" 

" Yes," answered Mr. Arnold, " I will help 
you as best I can in everything, but, my boy, 
you must learn to believe that God will do with 
you as He sees fit, and He may will that you 
should bear the cold, and the hunger, and the 
loneliness, and learn to be more fit for the sun- 
shine because of all the darkness that will have 
come into your young life." 

" Oh, sir, I wants to go, — I'm nobody's boy, 
and Jerry would be better off with you to look 
after him." 

"Hush, Corny, surely you are somebody's 
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boy, — ^think for a moment to Whom it is that 
you belong." 

"To God," was the answer; " to Him as Pat 
used to speak of; and over his bed was a pic- 
ture — a beautiful picture of Jesus dying on the 
Cross. I should have knowed more about it 
all, sir, if Pat hadn't gone away and left me ; 
but when you put on the white nightgown this 
morning and spoke them words, it seemed to 
bring the poor old chap back; you said just 
what he used to say, except for the grammar." 

Corny had another meal at the Clergy House 
that day; and I don't suppose Jerry had ever 
been regaled with so many bones as fell to his 
portion, as he made friends with every one who 
came in his way, and chased the rats and mice 
with an energy that was the admiration of all 
beholders. 

I fancy he was perfectly contented when it 
was arranged that he should take up his quar- 
ters there for the night, whilst his young master 
was conducted to a neighbouring refuge. 

In a few days more, Corny at Mr. Arnold's re- 
commendation had found a situation as mangle- 
turner to an old woman, who lived near the 
Church ; and although he looked just as quaint 
and comical as ever, he had washed his face, 
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and brushed his hair, and had managed to ap- 
pear a somewhat more civilised member of so- 
ciety than when we first saw him sitting on the 
door-step sobbing his poor little heart out 

I cannot tell you how the autumn days passed 
away, and how the winter came and found 
Corny learning all he wanted to learn ; trying 
to be good and patient, and bear all that his 
Father in Heaven sent him. The privations 
of many years had affected the lad's health, he 
suffered more than any one knew, he had once 
had rheumatic fever, and his spine was very 
weak, and hard work increased the mischief. 
He never murmured, never complained, a strange 
new happiness had come to him. 

" It's all right. Cook," he would say to his old 
friend at the Clergy House, "when my Father 
wants me He will send for me ; for now I know 
He loves me, and I say every day, I believe in 
God, and if I didn't believe as He would do 
the best for me, I should be telling a lie." 

And Cook would shake her head when the 
boy had gone away, and remark that he was too 
good for this world. 

Christmas came, and Corny entered into the 
real true joy of the glad Feast ; he had made 
friends lately with another boy; a cute little 
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fellow, Tom Preston by name ; the Vicar had 
told him to try and bring some other lonely 
waif and stray to the Mission room and to 
Church, and one day Corny appeared before 
him brimming over with excitement. " We've 
foimd one, sir, me and Jerry; such a ragged 
chap, but he wants to leam about the Father, 
and he's coming to Church to-morrow." 

Now Tom Preston was not a good boy by 
any means, and I am afraid when Corny found 
him in the streets and talked eloquently of the 
Vicar's kindness, the little cunning urchin 
thought that good clothes and food were worth 
going in for, worth bearing what to him would 
be the tedium of the Mission room and Church. 
Corny took a great fancy to this new friend 
of his ; the Vicar did not for the boy, but did 
his best to teach him; and it was a very re- 
markable fact, and one which caused our hero 
considerable pain, that Jerry never would look 
upon Tom in any other light than an enemy, 
and barked at him furiously whenever he ap- 
peared. 

One February day Tom asked Corny to wait 
for him outside a baker's shop. Corny did so, 
or rather walked quietly on ; the next minute 
he heard a quick footstep behind him, then he 
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felt something thrust into a basket he was carry- 
ing home to his old mistress, and there was a 
cry from many voices, " Stop thief, stop thief." 

The boy ran on quickly then, he never could 
tell what sudden impulse had urged him to do 
it, and suddenly he felt himself seized by a pair 
of strong arms, whilst a deep voice said, 

" Ha, youngster, I have caught you." 

Corny looked up wonderingly into the police- 
man's face. 

" Please, sir, what is it ?" 

" What is it ! I like that, you young scoun- 
drel, when there's the loaf in your basket" 

" Please, sir, I didn't put it there." 

" Who did then ?" 

" Please, sir, I don't know." 

Just at that moment another policeman came 
up with Tom Preston. 

" Take them both to the shop, and let Mrs. 
Smith decide between them." 

And Mrs. Smith did decide, and swore that 
poor innocent Corny was the boy who had stolen 
her loaf, and Tom was allowed to go off, and 
" Nobody's Boy" was taken before the magistrate. 

There was not a creature to speak for him, 
and he was sentenced to a month's imprison- 
ment, with hard labour. 
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He heard his sentence quite cahnly, the ma- 
gistrate said he was afraid he was a hardened 
young sinner ; he only cried just a little when 
as he left the police court, there was a scuffling 
in the crowd and Jerry jumped into his master's 
arms. 

" I mayn't take him with me, I suppose ; he's 
all I've got in the world." 

" Certainly not," was the answer, " there^ 
lots of homes for such beauties as he is." 

Corny had caught sight of one of the boys who 
attended the Mission room, standing amongst 
the gaping group of men and women. 

" If you please, sir, may I speak to him ?" he 
asked the policeman. 

" Yes, I suppose you may, so long as it's no- 
thing private." 

" Oh no, it ain't that, — here, John, will you 
take Jerry to the Clergy House? they'll be 
proud to have him ; and will you see Mr. Arnold, 
and say these words, — don't forget them, — 
'Please, sir, nobody's boy ain't nobody's boy 
no longer ; he knows whose boy he is, he knows 
his Father will take care of him ; and he'll say 
all the time he's in prison every day : I believe 
in God.' " 

And John duly delivered his message, and 
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that was the first intimation Mr. Arnold had of 
the trouble that had come to poor Corny. 

At the end of the month he came out of 
prison, looking very thin and miserable, and he 
made his way straight to Mr. Arnold (who by 
the way had seen him in the jail, and quite be- 
lieved his story, and also believed he knew who 
the thief was,) and he said, " If you please, sir, 
might I go to the hospital for a bit ? the pain is 
so bad, they might cure it there." 

The very next morning the Vicar took him to 
see a doctor, who pronounced him to be suffer- 
ing from acute spinal disease. 

"You must have suffered very much, my 
man," said the kindly physician. 

" Yes, sir, 'twas hard to bear sometimes." 

He was received into a Hospital, and at first 
every one thought that the boy would die, and 
sometimes he would speak of his longing to go 
to his Father's Home. 

When the summer came, his health improved 
so wonderfully that Mr. Arnold told him he was 
cured as much as he could ever be, and that he 
must leave the Hospital, the rules would not 
allow of his sta3dng there any longer. 

Poor Corny sighed at the intelligence. 
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" Perhaps I could get back to the mangle, 
sir, — I don't know where else to go, — ^for you 
see I'm nobod3r's boy, — I don't say it like I 
used to, — I knows I belong to God, and I be- 
lieve in Him, and I knows I was not fit to go, 
and so He's keeping me here to teach me to he 
better, — ^but still it's lonesome like to live alone 
with Jerry." 

And then Mr. Arnold asked him if he would 
like to live in the Clergy House, and help Cook 
in the kitchen, and run on errands. 

" Oh, sir, how good God is, how He takes 
care of me," and poor brave Corny cried because 
of the joy, although he had never shed a tear 
through all the sorrow and the pain. 

One summer's night as Corny was going to 
post the letters he saw a poor miserable ragged 
boy leaning against the wall as though he were 
very ill ; he went up to him, and laid his hand 
upon his arm, " Poor boy, can I help you ?" 

"No, no, go away, don't come here to re- 
proach me, because I was the thief, and I let 
you go to-prison," and Tom Preston looked up 
into Com3r's face with a scared agonised look. 

" Tom, I knows it all, I ain't going to reproach 
you. The prison wasn't so bad, Tom, because 
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I believe in God, and because I know my Fa- 
ther is always near me, and Jesus died for 
me ; you will know it all too some day, Tom, 
and then it will be all right.'' 

And Tom suffered himself to be led to the 
Clergy House, and the last I heard of him was 
that he was trying to be a good honest boy. 

Of Corny I need not say any more. The 
childlike faith and trust never could be quenched, 
and now the youth is earning his own living 
as a printer, and above the little table in his 
room where he says his prayers there is an illu- 
minated text with only seven words written there, 
and the words are, " I believe in God the Fa- 
ther Almighty." 

Dear children, will you try to learn the lesson 
that made "Nobody's Boy" so happy? Will 
you try to realise all the loving, watchful care 
of your Heavenly Father ? Will you remember 
that He is always watching over you, always 
caring for you ? you^ your own self, are His es- 
pecial thought, the object of all the tender love 
that loves you with such intense yearning affec- 
tion that He sent His own Beloved Son into 
the world to die for you. 

I know it is hard always to remember this, 
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always to bear in mind the fact that you belong 
to God, that you are His children : there are 
troubles and vexations coming very constantly 
into all our lives ; they are hard to bear, they 
make us cross and impatient, and irritable ; we 
grumble and complain and chafe beneath them, 
and we do not remember Who it is that sends 
us these troubles, Whose loving Hand it is that 
corrects us ; to make us more fit for the Home 
where we shall some day through His infinite 
mercy live with our Father for ever. 

When day after day in the Creed we repeat 
those simple words, " I believe in God," let us 
remember that to beheve is to trust that He 
Who is Almighty will make all things to work 
together for oiu: good. 



** How good is the Almighty God, 
How merciliil and mild, 
Who is to me a Father dear, 
And I His favoured child. 

** There's no one in the whole wide earth, 
Not my own mother even, 
Who loves me half as well as He, 
My Father high in heaven. 
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"Did He not give His own dear Son 
To die for sinful men ? 
To turn them from their wicked ways, 
And bring them back again ; 

" Back to the place that they had lost, 
Back to their Father's love, 
Their Father, the great God of aU, 
Their home, His Heaven above ! 

" And I am called by Christ's dear Name, 
I took the solemn vow 
That made me His for evermore, 
God is my Father now !" 



THE LITTLE COTTAGE ON 

THE ROCK. 
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** Grant Thy people grace to withstand the tempta- 
tions of the world, the flesh, and the devil." 

" /^UR last Sunday, Bobbie, my darling, in 
^^ the old home; — almost our last day 
together." 

It was a woman who spoke, a tidy, comely 
looking matron ; and her son, her Bobbie, was 
as bright a looking lad as you could wish to see, 
a thorough specimen of a jolly English boy, with 
his blue eyes and brown hair and rosy face. 

It was not often that Bobbie looked sad ; but 
he turned away now to hide his face from his 
mother's searching glance, and as he did so, a 
tear rolled down his cheek, — ^but nobody saw it, 
—^nobody but old Til, the cat, over whom the 

VI. D 
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boy bent lovingly, and hid his face in her soft 
coat 

Perhaps some of you, my young friends, who 
read this little tale, have had last days in old 
homes ; if you have, you know well enough what 
they are, and it would be waste of time to de- 
scribe them to you ; if you have not — ^if Gk)D has 
so blessed you as to keep this bitter trial from 
you, no poor words of mine could ever make 
you understand what it is like, how hard that 
iron strikes which enters into the soul of those 
who look for the last time upon the old haunts, 
endeared to them by so many mingled me- 
mories of joy and of sorrow, of pleasure and of 
pain. 

It was a very humble home in which the 
mother and son sat on that Sunday morning 
when my story begins ; scrupulously clean and 
neat, but unattractive in the extreme to most 
people. 

There was an old deal table and a few chairs, 
and an eight-day clock standing in the comer, 
and on the mantlepiece were some figures of 
shepherds and shepherdesses, and a highly ar- 
tistic representation of the old woman who swept 
the cobwebs from the skies, — then there was a 
print of a shipwreck and another of a battle ; 
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and hanging on the dingy wall all by itself as if 
it was far too sacred to allow an3rthing else to 
come near it, was Ary Scheffer's most beautiful 
pictvire of the Good Shepherd, — the Face so ftill 
of pity, the eyes so full of tender love, the whole 
bearing expressive of such intense compas- 
sion, mingled with thanksgiving. For the sheep 
that was lost was safe now, upon the shoulder 
of the Good Shepherd — ^the wanderer had re- 
turned to the fold from which he had erred and 
strayed. 

Mrs. Hope and her son loved every scrap of 
furniture, every picture and ornament that was 
in their old home ; but they loved that photo- 
graph that had been Bobbie's prize at school 
only a few months before that Sunday morning 
of which we are writing, better than anything 
else, and Bobbie was to take it away with him 
the next day, and the sight of it his mother 
thought would keep him safe from harm, would 
make him think of the tender, gentle watchful 
love with which the Shepherd guards the lambs 
of His fold. 

They had been all in all to each other for 
many a long year, those two who were so soon 
to be parted now : ever since the bo/s father 
died, when he was a baby of ten months old, he 
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had been the light of her eyes, the joy of her 
loving heart She had worked and toiled for 
him, and never thought of herself, only cared 
so long as he was happy, — ^but lately she had 
been ailing, and when one day early in the 
autumn a letter had come to her from an old 
mistress, whom she had served faithfully be- 
fore she married, asking her to take a situa- 
tion in her establishment as housekeeper, she 
pondered over the thing, and wondered whether 
it might not be for Bobbie's good that this 
offer had come to her : it might, she thought, 
enable her to fulfil the darling wish of the lad's 
heart, which was, that he might be apprenticed 
to a wood-carver who carried on a large business 
in the neighbouring town of Coverdale. 

The boy had a talent for the art, there was 
no doubt of that ; and he was old enough now 
to leave school, and learn a trade of some kind, 
— ^and it seemed as though God had sent her 
this chance, and she was bound to make use 
of it. 

She went to Church, and took her trouble 
there, — ^for it was a trouble, that thought of part- 
ing from Bobbie, and she asked God to show 
her what to do, and when she got home again 
she told the boy of Mrs. FothergilPs letter, and 
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added that she had made up her mind to take 
the situation. 

He did not like the idea of the parting any 
better than she did; but he was yoimg and 
hopeful, no thought or care for the future was 
on the lad's bright sunny spirit, and he talked 
cheerfully of the time when they should meet 
again, when he should have become so clever at 
his trade that he would be able to support her, 
and get her everything she wanted in her old 
age. 

The days flew by as last days always do, — 
more quickly seemingly than any other da)rs 
that ever come into our lives j but Bobbie had 
never realised what his life would be without 
his mother, until that September morning when 
they sat at breakfast, on their return from the 
Early Celebration, and in a faltering voice Mrs. 
Hope had spoken those words with which our 
story opens : " Our last Sunday, Bobbie my 
darling, in the old home, — ^almost our last day 
together." 

And the boy when he had shed that tear that 
only old Til saw looked up brightly and said, "The 
time will pass away very quickly, mother dear." 

Again the poor widow sighed ; and then she 
bustled about, and gave Bobbie a nice rasher of 
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bacon which she had cooked for him, and she 
put a small piece on her own plate, just to sa- 
tisfy him, but her heart sank within her when 
she thought that ere another Sunday came 
round, she should be hundreds of miles away 
from her darling. 

" Bobbie," she said, after a long pause, " they 
say that there's lots and lots of wickedness as 
goes on in Coverdale, there's always a deal of 
mischief in them sea-port towns ; but you won't 
be led away, will you, my lad ? you'll keep firm 
to all you have been taught, you'll remember 
the vows you took upon yourself in your Con- 
firmation, and you'll pray to God to give you 
grace to withstand the temptations of the world, 
the flesh, and the devil, and with a pure heart 
and mind to follow Him, won't you ? I thought 
this morning when I heard the Collect in Church, 
Bobbie, as how that was the prayer that I should 
pray for my boy, all the time he was gone from 
me, — and pray it for yourself, won't you, dear ? 
you'll never forget that, — never forget that you 
must ask God to help you to fight against temp- 
tation, — ^for in some way or other it must come 
to you, Bobbie, just as it comes to every one in 
the journey through life." 

"Yes, mother, I'll remember it all right 
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enough, you'll never have cause to blush for 
your son, — ^you may be sure of that." 

" No, I don't think I shall, Bobbie ; I don't 
fear that I shall," but perhaps she would have 
been just a shade happier if the lad's tone had 
not been quite so confident, pertiaps she would 
have had less fear for him, if he had had more 
fear for himself; but after all, she argued, he 
was but a boy — ^ignorant of the world's temp- 
tations, hopeful for the future — hopeful, she 
prayed, poor loving mother, with the right hope 
— ^not with the false security that lulls to rest 
the voice of conscience, and seeks to drown the 
loving gentle whispers of the Holy Dove, but 
trusting in the Lord and in the power of His 
might. 

And then the parting came, when the mother 
was brave and strong and cheery, and the son 
tried to be calm, although upon the heart of 
each there was a load of such bitter grief and 
sorrow, as only those who have felt what such 
partings are, can imagine. 

"You'll write every week, Bobbie my boy, 
and you'll look at your beautiful picture, at the 
pure Face of the Good Shepherd, and you'll 
keep the prayer in your mind — ^the prayer of 
last Sunday, and you'll ask God to help you to 
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fight against the temptations of the world, the 
flesh, and the devil, and with a pure heart and 
mind to follow Him." 

" Yes, yes, mother, all right," and the lad saw 
the poor, almost heart-broken woman into the 
train that was to take her to her far away home, 
and then he went back to the old room, where 
he had spent all the years of his young life, but 
which was so bare and desolate now, — and he 
took up the little bundle which contained his 
somewhat scanty wardrobe, and gave poor old 
Til a parting embrace, and then he hurried off 
to catch the carrier's cart, which was going to 
take him to Coverdale. 

Perhaps if he had knelt down and said some 
little prayer, asking God to help him in the life 
upon which he was entering ; perhaps if he had 
breathed one short fervent supplication for God's 
grace to help him to withstand in the day of 
temptation, it might have been better for him 
in the years that were to come, it might have 
saved him many a pang of self-reproach in all 
the sorrow that came to be his portion, in the 
yet untried path of the future. 

But the prayer was not said, and Bobbie went 
away from the old home, with all its peaceful 
hallowed associations, and the storms of sin and 
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the waves of iniquity, surged over the poor lad's 
soul, before there came into it the wholesome 
medicine of repentance, the discipline that is 
needed ere the sinner can come back safe to the 
wounded Side of the Good Shepherd. 

A year had passed away ; Robert Hope (he 
was always called by his full name now, Bobbie 
had been only for his mother,) got on wonder- 
fully at his trade, and his master said that he 
never had known a boy who took to it as he 
did, — ^he would do great things in time if only 
he would be industrious, and give up the idle 
bad company into which he had fallen. 

For poor Robert had fallen into bad com- 
pany ; he had not been able in his own strength 
to withstand the temptations which assailed him 
at every turn, in the large, bustling sea-port 
town. 

It was in vain that he was warned how the 
course upon which he was wilfully entering 
must end ; in vain that his mother wrote him 
long loving fetters, begging him to keep regu- 
larly to Church and to Holy Communion. It 
is easier to fall than to rise, easier to be over- 
come than to resist ; and Robert had sunk very 
low during those last few months, — Slower than 
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we should care to tell of here, — ^but not lower 
than all of you must sink, my dear boys and 
girls, who read this little tale, if you do not seek 
God's help in the temptations that must come 
into your lives, — ^not lower than you must fall, 
if you do not ask God to keep your hearts and 
minds pure, so that you may follow the Lamb 
whithersoever He leadeth. 

Robert was never at Church now, his Sun- 
days were spent with the bad companions he 
had made, and all his mother's gentle warnings 
were forgotten in the wild, reckless life which 
the boy led 

There came a day when he received a letter 
which to do him justice could not but give him 
some pleasure, and yet he wished, oh how he 
wished that it had not come just then, — 2l little 
later, and he might have been free, able to break 
from the hard chains of sin which surrounded 
him, and by degrees to drop the so-called friends, 
who he knew were leading him fast to ruin. 

The letter itself was one written in mingled 
sorrow and joy, — it was from his mother, telling 
him that her kind mistress was dead, and that 
she had left her a legacy of fifty pounds a 
year. 

"It's hard to lose such a friend as she've 
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been to me," wrote Widow Hope, "and hard to 
think of the sonrow that her death has brought 
to many as loved her dearly, but she had suf- 
fered very much, and almost her last words was 
that she was thankful to God for taking her, 
and that she knew He would be with her to the 
end. 

" The clergyman was with her, and gave her 
the Blessed Sacrament, and I heard him talk- 
ing to Mr. Charles afterwards, and I'm going 
to write down as well as I can the words as he 
said : ' I always thought of that verse spoken 
by our own dear Lord when I looked upon her 
gentle face, * Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God,' — I mean by purity, that 
perfect love that gave up all, every thought and 
action to God, that allowed Him as it were to 
look into the depths of her heart, and see 
nought but His own Image reflected there.' 
And so, my Bobbie, we must be thankful that 
He has taken her to Himself. 

" I don't like to be too glad when I think of 
her goodness to me, the goodness that will allow 
of my spending the remainder of the years as 
God gives me, near my boy ; will you look out 
for a little cottage for your old mother? take 
whatever pleases you; I think I should like best 
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to be near the sea, and as far away from the 
town as possible; but not too far from your 
work." 

Poor soul, if she had seen the look that was 
upon her Bobbie's face when he read that letter, 
if she could have heard the muttered exclama- 
tion, " Bother take it, why couldn't she have 
waited a bit longer ?" if she had seen and heard 
all this, I say, I ween that many a tear would 
have rolled down the wrinkled cheek, many a 
sigh would have rent the loving heart that was 
so full of joy, at the thought of seeing her boy 
again. 

There was no help for it, nothing but to obey 
her wishes : he knew that no words of his would 
keep her away from him, and so he accepted 
the inevitable ; determining to get her as far out 
of the town, and as far away from the town 
gossip as he could. 

He found a cottage at the far end of the bay, 
on which Coverdale was situated : a queer little 
place, containing three rooms, perched like an 
eagle's eyrie on the summit of a ragged rock, 
overlooking the heaving tumbling waves of the 
ever restless ocean. 

Huge rocks piled over one another rose be- 
hind the dwelling, forming a kind of natural 
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rampart from the north-easterly winds, that at 
times swept over the bay with resistless force. 

A little pathway cut through the solid rock 
led to the cottage from the sea-girt town be- 
neath. 

" It certainly is near the sea," mused Robert, 
as he stood gazing at the deep blue ocean, '' and 
it's lonely enough too ; I hope the old woman 
won't think it too lonely, but I really must try 
and get in earlier of an evening, when she 
comes home, and if I'm with her she will be all 
right." 

He meant what he said, poor lad, he intended 
to be a good dutiful affectionate son, but the 
temptations of the world, the flesh, and the 
devil, were more powerful even than his love 
for his mother; unresisted as they were, they 
could but carry him headlong into the road that 
leadeth to destruction. 

He tried to put away all discontented thoughts, 
all the fears that had come upon him that his 
liberty would be interfered with when " the old 
woman" came to live with him and look after 
him ; he got the old furniture from a neighbour 
who had offered to take care of it, when he and 
his mother left their old home a year before, and 
with the chairs and the familiar deal table came 
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old Til, as part and parcel of the establishment ; 
then he hung his picture of the Gk>od Shepherd 
on the wall; and over the mantlepiece, in a 
smart gilt frame was a photograph of himself 
which he had had taken as a surprise for his 
mother. 

She arrived st) bright and joyous that it did 
her fellow passengers good to see the smile that 
was on her face when on the platform she saw 
her Bobbie, grown almost into a young man, 
waiting to receive her. 

And he was glad to see her, although his 
welcome was a very quiet one, and he busied 
himself looking for her luggage, and finding a 
cab ; and it was only as they drove along the 
shore to the cottage on the rock, that she no- 
ticed that on her boy's face, which sent some- 
thing of a thrill of pain to her heart 

Was it that he had lost the fresh bo)dsh inno- 
cence which had been there when they parted ? 
was it that unresisted sin had driven away the 
Holy Dove from her boy's soul ? 

She tried to chase away the boding fear ; she 
tried to show him how pleased she was with the 
cottage, and with all he had done for her, above 
all with the photograph of himself; but even as 
she looked at that, an unbidden sigh came, for 
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there was the expression in the likeness that she 
had noted on Bobbie's fece as they drove to 
the new home. 

He went to Church with her at eleven o'clock 
on the first Sunday she was in Coverdale ; and 
then he always made some excuse for not ac- 
companying her to the House of God. 

She saw the change that had come to him ; 
saw it, and wept and prayed as only a mother 
can weep and pray for her only son. He used 
to stay out very late at night, and sometimes 
when he came home there was a fierce light in 
his eye, the cause of which she knew but too 
well, — ^her boy, her darling, had been drinking, 
and gambling. 

She spoke to ^him lovingly and patiently, but 
he would not brook interference, and she was 
fearful lest by undue harshness she should drive 
him away altogether from the home, she had so 
rejoiced in being able to give him. 

She never said one harsh or unkind word to 
him, she liked to think of that, when the time 
came that she was quite alone in the little cot- 
tage on the rock, when the raging of the roar- 
ing wind, and the murmuring of the ever rest- 
less sea spoke to her of her boy who was tossing 
far away upon the wide ocean, seeing all the 
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wonderful things only those can see who go 
down to the sea in ships. 

One spring night the widow waited for her 
son in vain, — on bended knee, looking out of 
the little window over the bay, so that she might 
catch the first glimpse of his lithe figure in the 
moonlight. 

She asked God to keep him safe, to bring 
him back to the loving arms that were waiting 
to receive him ; but the darkness passed away, 
and there came the kindly light of another 
day; and the first streaks of dawn fell upon 
the poor woman's bent figure kneeling there, 
still waiting for her darling, — ^and still he did 
not come, — and in the morning she walked into 
the town, and she heard that there had been a 
drunken brawl at a public house the night be- 
fore, some youths had been found there drink- 
ing and playing after closing hours, — ^they had 
resisted the authority of the police, four or five 
of them had been taken to the cells at last, two 
of them had escaped, and had taken refuge on 
board a vessel bound for Australia, which hap- 
pened to be short of hands, and the captain 
had willingly taken the lads. 

" She's a beautiful vessel, ma'am, is the Rhi- 
noceros," said an old sailor, looking compas- 
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sionately at the widow's white face, " she sailed 
at about five o'clock, she must be pretty nigh 
the Needles by this time." 

Widow Hope turned away, and went back to 
the little cottage on the rock, to wait until her 
boy should come home, and to pray for him 
still, for she knew now better than she had ever 
known before how sorely her darling needed her 
loving intercessions. 

The story she had heard had been really only 
part of the truth ; for many and many a month 
Robert had been sinking deeper and deeper 
into the mire, getting into debt and difficulties, 
from which he saw no hope of escape. He had 
lacked the moral courage to tell his mother the 
truth ; he had tiuned from what once had been 
a comfort to him, — that of confessing his sins 
to God's own appointed ministry, and receiv- 
ing pardon through the Precious Blood, and 
the benefit of ghostly counsel and advice. He 
had not prayed for strength, and great and 
grievous had been the fall of the once promis- 
ing lad. 

It was in a fit of wild desperation that he 
took refuge on board the " Rhinoceros" on that 
night: he did not care for a sailor's life; it 
went to his heart (for he had a heart stSl) to 
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leave his mother to her loneliness ; he thought 
of her expecting him, waiting for him, praying 
for him, and that last thought was the only one 
that brought him comfort in his despair. 

Yes, he learned to value prayers now, when 
he could not say them in God's own House, he 
longed now for the many means of grace which 
he had so wantonly neglected, — ^what would he 
have given now to be sitting by his mothar's 
side as he used to sit in the days that had long 
passed away, listening to her gentle voice, as 
she read to him, and talked to him of holy 
things. 

Then in his grief he remembered that God 
was everywhere, and that He would hear his 
prayer for pardon spoken from the depths of 
his heart, out of the wild desolate waste of waters 
which surrounded him. 

Humbly he asked for pardon for the past, for 
strength for the future. Then he rose up to do 
his duty in the new life which he so disliked, 
and he did it well, because he asked God's help 
and blessing upon his efforts, — there was not a 
smarter young sailor on board the good ship 
"Rhinoceros" than young Robert Hope, the 
widow's son. 

When he reached Australia he wrote a humble 
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penitent letter to his mother, — such a letter as 
it would have done her poor aching heart good 
to read ; but it never reached her, — ^it miscarried 
in some way or other, and all through those 
long long months the mother never heard of 
her boy. 

Another year, and still she lived her lonely 
life in the cottage on the rock, praying always 
for her Bobbie ; asking on stormy nights when 
no sleep would come to her weary eyelids that 
God would have mercy on all those who were 
in peril on the sea. 

It was autumn now, two years since our story 
begau; and on the night of the Eighteenth 
Sunday after Trinity Mrs. Hope sat in her room 
and thought of that morning when she and 
Bobbie had talked of that beautiful Collect, and 
when she knelt down and said her evening 
prayers, she asked, not so much that he might 
be kept from the dangers of the mighty deep, 
but that he might rise from the waves of sin to 
the life of righteousness and purity, without 
which no man can see the Lord. 

A fearful storm raged that night on that wild 
unsheltered coast. In the morning there was 
a tale of dire distress to be told, — ^the shore was 
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Strewn with the remains of a noble vessel, which 
had gone to pieces on the rocks during the fury 
of the gale. 

There were sailors' chests mingled with the 
floating masses of timber and iron, of sail and 
cordage ; there were treasures upon which the 
breath of home memories still lingered. Bibles, 
and Prayer Books, and markers and needle- 
books, the latter worked by loving hands for 
their dear ones who had gone to sea ; and sadder 
still, there were the corpses of those who had 
been drowned, as it appeared, so cruelly — ^but 
God does not see as man sees — ^in sight of 
home. 

There was a golden-haired lad — ^his mother's 
darling — ^with a sweet smile upon his bloodless 
lips, as if dying he had thought of her : there 
was an old man who would never go upon ano- 
ther voyage, who had toiled and laboured all 
his life, and now we may humbly hope he was 
in the haven where he would be. 

And as Robert's mother gazed upon the sor- 
rowful sight, and reverently laid her white hand- 
kerchief upon the upturned face of the sailor 
boy, there caipe to her ear a strange sound of 
voices. 

"Here's her name — ^the * Rhinoceros,' — she 
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must have gone down sudden like ; there ain't 
a man left to tell the tale." 

Then the poor widow went home to pray for 
her boy's soul, — and for the souls of those who 
had gone to their Judge that night. 

The day wore on, — calm and quiet after the 
storm ; and towards evening the sorrowing mo- 
ther sat looking out upon the sea. 

She heard a firm tread upon the footpath ; 

but she heeded it not ; many had been coming 

and going all day, but she knew that now until 

the tinm of the tide there was no hope that her 

darling's lifeless body would be washed ashore. 

Then the latch was lifted, — and oh, was it a 

glad dream from which she must soon awaken ? 

— ^they had said that not a man was left to tell 

the tale, — and there stood her Bobbie, just with 

that look upon his face which comes to those 

who go as it were a little way with the dead 

and then come back to earth again. 

No, it was no dream ; it was a blessed reality, 
a mercy for which that torn, loving heart was 
totally imprepared. 

She had not doubted for an instant that he 
was dead ; she had accepted the words she had 
heard upon the beach as terrible truth, and she 
had gone home, as we have said, to pray for 
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Bobbie's soul) to ask for mercy for the erring lad 
whom she loved so dearly. 

And now there he was, her own boy, her 
darling ; and it was the old voice, only with a 
strange new manly ring in it that said in humble 
suppliant tones, 

" Mother, forgive me." 

"Oh, Bobbie, oh, my darling, God is very 
good." 

" Yes, mother, I never thought to see your 
dear old face again in this world; I had a hope 
last night when I was floating about on those 
terrible waves lashed to a raft, that because for 
these months past I have tried to be better, and 
tried to withstand the temptations that have 
come into my life, perhaps God would let me 
know you if by His goodness I got safe into 
Port where no more storms could come to me ; 
but, mother. He has given me more time for 
repentance, more time to fight, and I'm glad 
and thankful for it." 

And then the poor fellow fairly broke down, 
and threw his arms round his mother's neck, 
and sobbed as he had not sobbed since he was 
a little boy, crying because he thought he had 
grieved her by some childish act of disobedience. 

" My dear, my dear," she murmured, " there 
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is nothing to forgive ; oh, Bobbie, the old look 
has come back upon your face, the look I used 
to love so, the look that went away when I left 
you to live alone." 

Robert looked puzzled. 

" I don't quite understand," he said ; " what 
do you mean, mother ?" 

"My dear, I can't put it into words, but, 
Bobbie, somehow it seemed as if your heart and 
mind wasn't pure, as if you could not have 
borne that I should have seen all that was pass- 
ing within you ; but, my darling, we'll not talk 
of the past now, we'll only thank God for the 
present, and ask Him in His goodness to keep 
us safe in the future." 

There was a crimson flush upon the lad's 
cheek as he answered, 

" Mother, I mind how I said in the old days 
that I should never giye you cause to blush for 
me, and I did, mother, many and many a time, 
but please God it won't be so again. I'm afraid 
now, mother dear, afraid of my weakness, and 
I know that I cannot get on unless I struggle 
and fight against the waves of sin, just as I 
fought last night against the waves that were 
passing over me, and that I thought would be 
my death." 
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" Tell me about that, Bobbie, if you can, tell 
me how it was that you came back to your old 
mother." 

And whilst she sat with her hand in his, he 
told her how ten out of a hundred had been 
saved, and he was one of the ten, — ^from others 
she heard how they all owed their lives to his 
courage and firmness. 

Widow Hope is justly proud of her son now, 
and in the little Cottage on the Rock there lives 
a lad who tries hard to withstand temptation, 
by His help Who was tempted, so that He 
might be able to succour us against the assaults 
of the world, the flesh, and the devil. 
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i^immtttj^ ^untiap after %tinitp^ 



" Hold Thou Thy Cross before my closing eyes, 
Shine through the gloom and point me to the skies. 
Heaven's morning breaks, and earth's vain shadows 

flee. 
In life, in death, O Lord, abide with me." 

TT seems to me, as one after another I write 
^ these little tales, to try in my poor way, with 
God's blessing, to help to bring the teaching 
of the Church home to her little ones ; as though 
the lesson of each of these Sundays after Trinity 
is very much the same — ^the lesson of love. It 
is the teaching of Trinity Sunday carried on 
through all the months that follow it ; it is the 
lesson of the life of Jesus shown us step by step, 
helping us onward in our Christian course. 

VI. E 
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To-day, on this Nineteenth Sunday after Tri- 
nity, in the Collect, we humbly ask God Whom 
we cannot please without His gracious assist- 
ance, that His Holy Spirit may in all thmgs 
direct and rule our hearts, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. 

Then in the Epistle S. Paul exhorts the Church 
at Ephesus not to walk as other Gentiles have 
walked, but to learn Christ, i.e. to learn His 
gentleness and holiness and meekness, all that 
His life of three and thirty years was meant to 
teach us. 

Then comes the Apostolic command, "Where- 
fore putting away lying, speak every man truth 
with his neighbour, for we are members one of 
another : Be ye angry and sin not : let not the 
sun go down upon your wrath, neither give place 
to the devil. . . . And grieve not the Holy Spirit 
of God whereby ye are sealed unto the day of 
redemption. Let all bitterness, and Wrath, and 
anger, and clamour, and evil-speaking be put 
away from you, with all malice; and be ye kind 
one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving one 
another, even as God for Christ's sake hath 
forgiven you." 

Now in these words of the Epistle there are 
thoughts enough for a great many stories, but I 
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think I must find one upon the. old old subject 
of love and forgiveness, because, dear children, 
it seems to me that we never can hear too much 
of that love to man which springs from our great 
love to God ; and of which Jesus says that the 
second commandment is like unto the first, — 
thus putting the great gift of charity on a par 
with our love to the Father, — " The second is 
like unto it : thou shalt love thy neighboiu: as 
thyself;" 

It is a great many years ago that the events 
happened of which I am going to tell you to- 
day. I am a very old woman now, and my hair 
is very white, and my limbs very feeble, and I 
know that ere long God will send His angel to 
take me, — may He in His infinite mercy grant 
it, to the Home for which I long and pine. 

When I was a young girl I used to stay with 
some distant cousins of mine at a place called 
Bolton Park, — I thought it then, and I think it 
still, the most beautiful place I had ever seen. 
I like to remember it when the shadows of the 
setting sun were falling in their soft beauty over 
the spacious park, the curving banks of velvet 
green canopied by the noble trees, the mighty 
elms and giant oaks standing either alone in 
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their stem majesty, or in groups of twos and 
threes; speaking of shelter from the mid-day 
sun, of covert from the raging storm. 

Then there were the flowers that used to be 
my delight, — ^the cowslips and primroses, and 
wood anemones and blue bells, and hare bells, 
which surely grew nowhere in such profusion as 
they did at Bolton, filling the air with their fra- 
grance, making a carpet of many colours, be- 
neath those grand spreading trees. 

So much for the outer world of Bolton. In- 
side the house there were flowers too, — ^three 
loving sisters who had been somewhat fancifully 
named Lily, and Rose, and Violet ; they were 
all my friends. 

I was all only child, and I had to seek com- 
panionship and sympathy out of my own home, 
for my mother died when I was quite young, 
and my father, tender and gentle though he was, 
was a busy, clever barrister, and had but little 
time to give to me even when he was at home. 

Lily and Rose were very dear to me ; but it 
was Violet who was my friend ; Violet, to whom I 
went with my girlish sorrows, and into whose ear 
I poured the story of my loneliness, and dreari- 
ness, in the old dull house in Bloomsbury Square, 
where I lived with my father. 
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And yet Violet's life was not a bright one, — 
at least the world would not have called it so. 
When she was a very little girl, she was riding 
one summer's day upon a spirited pony, but one 
which was supposed to be perfectly safe, and 
which Mr. Northcote had bought especially for 
his girls. The animal shied, the child was 
thrown violently from the saddle, and all through 
the years that had passed since, Violet had lain 
upon the little couch in her own room, imable 
to walk, a helpless cripple so long as she should 
live. 

I never heard one single word of complaint 
escape from her lips ; I never knew her murmur 

m 

because she was not, as we were, able to run 
about, and dance, and ride and enjoy herself as 
we did. 

" Violet," I said one day, " I wish you would 
tell me your secret — ^the secret of perpetual sun- 
shine." 

She only smiled her own sweet smile, but she 
did not answer ; it seemed to me as though she 
tried to speak, but words would not come ; and 
then I saw her eyes were fixed upon a cross 
which always stood upon a table near her, and 
I wondered whether those gleams of joy which 
never seemed to fade out of my friend's life, fell 
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from the Cross which told of agony and suf- 
fering. 

Mr. and Mrs. Northcote loved Violet with 
all their hearts ; they were devoted to all their 
children ; but it was in that little room looking 
over the park that most of their spare moments 
were spent, and if there was any care or worry 
' to be spoken of, it was Violet who was told of 
it, and whose advice was asked^ and generally 
followed. 

" She sees things so clearly," her father would 
say, " I don't know why it is." 

And her mother once answered, " Don't you 
think, George, that those upon whom God has 
laid His mark of suffering, are allowed to look 
a little further perhaps than we are, — don't 
you think they seem to live even upon earth, 
nearer to Him ?" 

There was a shadow upon that lovely home, 
— SL skeleton in the cupboard even at Bolton 
Park, with all its beauty, and seeming immu- 
nity from the evils that fall to the lot of most 
people. 

The son and heir of those broad lands, young 
Eustace Northcote, had left his father's house 
one dark night because his proud imperious will 
had been thwarted in some way or other, and 
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had never been heard of since, — and Trevor, 
the younger son, the heir now, for his father had 
cut off from his firstborn son all share in the pro- 
perty, was not all that might have been wished 
He was a generous, warm-hearted, impulsive 
fellow; the. curse of the house of Northcote 
seemed to rest upon him somewhat more lightly 
perhaps than it had done upon his brother, but 
still he caused to those who loved him much 
trouble and anxiety. 

And that curse was the evil uncontrolled 
temper which seemed to be hereditary, which 
had come down from father to son for many and 
many a generation. You could see it in the 
stem dark faces of the Northcotes of old whose 
portraits hung upon the walls ; you could if you 
pleased, listen to countless stories which the 
villagers told of the misery and grief, and blood- 
shed which that curse had wrought in the days 
that had passed away. 

George Northcote, the present owner of Bolton 
Park, was the first of his family who had escaped 
that hereditary moral taint ; he was the pattern 
of a Christian gentleman, a loving husband and 
father, a just and mercifiil landlord; and the 
girls were all that girls should be, — ^but in spite 
of all the judicious training that had been given 
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them, in spite of all their father's and mother's 
prayers the boys were, as every one said, regular 
Northcotes, with all the old, fierce temper ap- 
pearing whenever any one presumed to thwart 
or oppose them. 

They had got into constant trouble at school, 
and at last Mr. Northcote had secured the ser- 
vices of a private tutor for them, a very model 
of goodness and cleverness, — ^but, poor man, he 
failed to manage his refractory pupils, and things 
grew worse than ever, and I saw that the shadow 
that lay upon Bolton Park deepened every time 
I went there, and even the light-hearted Lily, 
and the joyous Rose seemed to be graver and 
more silent than they had been in the old days. 

Only Violet was unchanged ; only in her room 
was the sunshine to be found, which seemed to 
have left the rest of the house. 

Mr. Northcote had never held up his head 
after the day that Eustace went away ; he had 
thought it right to cut him off from the pro- 
perty; but somehow from that time he had 
seemed to take a dislike to Trevor, to blame 
him for his brother's fault. 

Perhaps the boys never had got on as bro- 
thers should ; their dispositions were too alike 
for that; but Trevor loved Eustace dearly; 
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and if he had had his will not a stick nor stone 
of the estate should ever have been alienated 
from the rightful heir. 

As it was he felt the change in his father's 
manner very keenly, and resented it at first very 
indignantly. He did not know that it was 
God's way of leading him to Himself; he did 
not know imtil long afterwards that the trouble 
that had come to him, had saved his soul. 

He was very much with Violet in those days. 
I remember that I did not quite like his mono- 
poly of her society ; he had been ill at the be- 
ginning of one winter when I stayed at the 
Park, and was not allowed to go out as usual ; 
and so he sought shelter, where every one else 
did, in his sister's room. And it was there that 
step by step he learned to be more gentle and 
submissive than he had ever been before. I 
could see the difference in him even during 
those six weeks that I was in the house ; I could 
see the struggles with the fierce indomitable 
will, the many failures, the few triumphs, but I 
was older now, and could understand things 
better than I had done on former occasions : I 
think Violet's quiet teaching had done some- 
thing for me ; at least I like to think it now, for 
surely God sends us our friends to help us 
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along life's weary toilsome way, and the use or 
abuse we have made of such friendship is orie 
of those things of which we shall have to gi^e 
account at the last great day. 

" Violet," I said, as we sat together one even 
ing, in the gloaming, " what has changed Trevoi 
so wonderfully ? I heard your father speak to 
him so angrily this morning about something 
or other ; I don't think he was to blame, from 
what I could make out, but he answered quite 
gently and quietly, only he bit his lip nearly 
through." 

And there came upon Violet's face a look of 
intense joy ; I fancied I heard something of a 
murmur of thanksgiving ; and she answered in 
her sweet low voice, 

" I think the gleams from, the Cross are bright- 
ening Trevor's onward way." 

" Gleams from the Cross," I learned in the 
years that were to come thus to think of the suf- 
ferings that God in His mercy sent into my 
life. 

My father had a dangerous illness after that 
visit to Bolton Park of which I have written. I 
nursed him for many months, and there was 
pleasure amidst all the pain and anxiety, in the 
thought that I was all in all to him, and 
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had the right to be with him, that none other 
had. 

When he recovered we went abroad for a 
year, and although I heard pretty constantly 
from the girls, especially from Violet, much 
toat I wanted to know was of course kept from 
ue ; letters are after all somewhat unsatisfactory 
Jiings; and I knew that Violet was hardly 
likely to say much about her belongings, al- 
though she was always open and unreserved 
enough, in the things that concerned herself. 

Eustace was away still, and they had not 
heard of him ; I gleaned that much, and Trevor 
had gone to Oxford, and Lily and Rose were to 
be married before my return, " And I am to be 
the home-bird," wrote Violet; "fancy what a 
useless one, Beatrice dear, with clipped wings, 
incapable of doing anything for my dear father 
and mother; and the dear father needs care 
sorely now, — he has sadly altered even since 
you saw him, — I sometimes think that the only 
thing that would rouse him from his apathy 
would be that Eustace should come home, — 
will you pray for us, dear, that if it is God's will 
this blessing may be sent us ?" 

And I did pray ; and then father and I came 
back to England; and when the Christmas snow 
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was on the ground I went to pay another vkit 
to my dear friends. 

I thought something of the shadow had goae 
from the old house. Lily and Rose were thee, 
with their young husbands, and all the brigk 
joyousness which had belonged to them of yon 
seemed to have come back again with their ne\^ 
happiness; Mr. Northcote too was better, and 
his wife's smile had something in it that re- 
minded me of the time when I first saw her, 
when I was a very little child. 

And Trevor ? how fared it with him ? When 
I looked at him for the first time after all those 
long months of separation, I felt that the gleams 
from the Cross had fallen into one fixed ray of 
light which always shone in his heart now. I 
knew that the light might be dimmed for a time, 
that darkness might again come upon him, only 
to be chased away by yet brighter, holier sun- 
shine. 

On the whole it was a very happy time that 
I spent at the park : my father ran down to see 
me once or twice, and his appreciation of my 
Violet more than satisfied me. 

When I left Bolton it was with the under- 
standing that I was to return in the autumn for 
a long visit. 
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October with its falling leaves and its mists 
and fogs, had come and nearly gone, before I 
was able to fulfil my promise, and when I looked 
into my friend's sweet face as I sat in her room 
on the first evening of my arrival, I saw that 
something had come there since we parted, some 
mingled feeling of joy and of fear shone in the 
deep blue eyes. 

" Beatrice," she said, and her voice was very 
calm, " have you heard our news ?" 

" No i what is it ?" 

" Eustace is coming home ; I am so thankful ; 
my father has been quite a different person since 
his letter came ; a letter written from the wilds 
of Australia ; it was delayed in some unaccount- 
able manner on the voyage, and he may be 
home any day." 

"I am glad," I said, "very very glad," and 
yet a feeling lay deep down in my heart, that 
had in it something of dread. 

" Yes, I knew you would be," and then she 
turned the conversation, and all the fear had 
gone away when she spoke of Trevor. " He is 
abroad now, or rather he has been in Switzer- 
land ; we are expecting him home to-morrow." 

" Does he know about Eustace?" I asked. 

" Yes, and he is so relieved, for it is all right 
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again, and Eustace is the heir, — ^Trevor always 
said that the burden of this great property would 
have been too much for him to bear." 

The brothers came home on the same day. 
I saw that the elder was unchanged, that the 
sin that had sent him from his home was there 
still, that the proud violent haughty temper was 
uncurbed and unchecked. 

Poor old Mr. Northcote, hardly knowing what 
he said or did, could not make enough of his 
firstborn son ; and Trevor's life at that time was 
none of the happiest, — ^it was only the gleams 
from the Cross that kept him from being very 
miserable. 

One night, — a Sunday night it was, — I heard 
loud voices in the library, I never quite under- 
stood what it was all about, but I believe Eus- 
tace had scoffed at Trevor's new-fangled notions 
as he chose to call them, and insinuated that 
he had only taken up the dodge to gain his own 
ends with his mother and Violet, and to try and 
keep him (Eustace) out of his rights. I know 
that a blow was struck, — that it was Trevor 
whose hand was lifted against his brother, and 
I ran to Violet's room, not knowing what might 
happen next, or how much she might have heard 
of those angry tones. 
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I sat with her for a few minutes, and then I 
heard Trevor's footstep outside the door. 

" Violet," he said, " I struck him a blow that 
felled him to the ground." 

" Oh, Trevor, my darling," and the pale face 
turned to an ashy hue. 

" Do not be afraid for him, he is not hurt ; 
only weep for me that I have fallen away from 
all my good resolutions ; to think that it should 
have come to this, that I thought I could bear 
anything, and that I failed on the very first pro- 
vocation." 

" Trevor, the Saints fell and rose again." 

He bowed his head upon his hands, and I 
tried to escape from the room, and leave the bro- 
ther and sister to themselves, but he jumped up 
and begged me not to go, — ^there was no secret 
in what he had said, or might yet say to Violet. 

There was silence for a long time then, and 
at last Trevor took up a Prayer Book, and read 
the Epistle for that Sunday — the Nineteenth 
after Trinity. 

" Be ye angry, and sin not, let not the sun go 
down upon your wrath, neither give place to the 
devil." 

Two or three times he read that one verse, 
and then he bent over his sister's couch. 
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"Violet darling, I am going back to Oxford 
in the morning, it is better that it should be so, 
and now I am going to beg Eustace's pardon, 
I may not let the sun go down upon my wrath. 
I may not, dare not grieve the Holy Spirit." 

" You will come to me again, Trevor, when 
you have seen him ?" 

He bowed his head in token of assent, and 
went away ; and when he came back again, the 
struggle was over, the victory was won, the 
gleams from the Cross were lighting up the pale 
noble face. 

" It is all right," he said. 

" He has forgiven you ?" 

I saw what Violet did not see, the flush of 
pain that rose to Trevor's brow, as he answered, 
" He shook hands with me when we parted." 

There was no need to tell her all he had had 
to bear, — ^no need to make het more unhappy 
than she already was. 

I left them alone to their farewells ; and the 
next day Trevor was gone, and I hardly ever 
saw Eustace except at meals. 

The time came for my return home, and there 
were only Violet's letters during the long months 
that followed to tell me how things were pro- 
gressing at the dear old hall. 
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And now I cannot speak of what I saw, only 
of what I heard, only of what came to me in a 
round-a:bout way from Lily, and Rose, and 
Violet in turn, when I saw them ages after the 
events that I am going briefly to record, had 
happened. 

Mr. Northcote was entirely under Eustace's 
influence now, and for some unaccountable 
reason Trevor's allowance was stopped, and he 
was obliged to leave the University. 

His mother and Violet wrote sad letters to 
him advising him not to return home, because 
of his brother's deadly enmity towards him. 

He could not choose but to obey. He was a 
capital draughtsman, and there was something 
new and exciting in being dependent upon his 
own exertions for his support, and one sum- 
mer's day found him at Whiterock, — a lovely 
little watering-place on the southern coast, which 
was fast gaining a reputation for itself. 

He was sitting upon the beach sketching the 
lovely scene ; and he heard voices in the dis- 
tance ; one of them, he thought he recognised ; 
and his heart beat and his hand trembled, for 
he knew that Eustace was near him. 

He did not look up until his brother and his 
friends had passed him ; but he felt that he had 
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not been unnoticed, that an angry scornful glance 
had been cast upon him. He rose to his feet. 
And then he paused. And as though from afar 
there came the whisper of an Angel's voice, 
" Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God." 

There was a little Church at the other end of 
the bay ; the bell was ringing for Evensong, and 
Trevor went there and knelt as he always knelt 
in God's own House every morning and even- 
ing, and asked God to help him to bear the 
heavy burden that had come to him, — ^and when 
he lay down to rest on the somewhat hard bed 
in the little inn that night, there was not a 
thought in his heart but of love for Eustace. 

The next morning he went out as usual to 
Church ; and as he wended his way homewards 
he met his brother. He knew that Eustace was 
in a bad temper, he could tell but too well what 
that expression on the dark, handsome face, 
boded. 

He made the holy sign, and thought of the 
Lord of meekness and gentleness, and when 
Eustace began to taunt him he bore it bravely ; 
but at last his patience was exhausted j he turned 
on his heel, and walked away, — ^not speaking 
one hard word, — not daring to trust himself to 
answer, but still with angry revengeful feelings 
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in his heart, towards the brother whom he had 
loved, ay, whom he still loved so well 

All that day he could do nothing ; he tried 
to draw, but could not manage a single stroke ; 
he began a letter to Violet, and then tore it up, 
for it was full of bitter invectives against Eustace, 
and he knew how pained she would be if he 
sent her those cruel words to read. 

He did not get better as the day wore on, 
and in the afternoon he strode across the hills 
to the other side of the bay, — ^pondering upon 
how he could be revenged upon Eustace, — ^how 
he could make him suffer, as he had suffered. 
He sat absorbed in his own angry thoughts, 
taking no heed of time, caring for nothing but 
that terrible vengeance which he felt his brother 
deserved at his hands. 

At last he looked up \ his eye wandered to 
the west, to where in a flood of golden Hght the 
sun was setting in all its proud majestic beauty. 
The sight recalled his better nature, and as the 
dazzling rays fell upon the distant Cross which 
surmounted the steeple of the little Church, 
there came to his mind — oh, surely they were 
spoken by his better angel — those words he had 
read as he sat by Violet's side on that autumn 
evening when he was struggling against a like 
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temptation, '' Let not the sun go down upon 
your wrath, neither give place to the devil." 

Then came a struggle so fierce that his frame 
shook with strong emotion, and through it all 
there sounded upon his ear the tinkle of the 
Church bell. 

He lifted his hat from his head, and knelt 
upon the grass, and as the drops of agony started 
to his brow he said in a voice so unlike his 
usual tones that he started at the sound, " For- 
give us our trespasses as we forgive them that 
trespass against us," and then the anger died out 
of his heart, and nothing but the old love re- 
mained there. 

As he approached the shore, he heard a cry 
of distress. 

" What is it ?" he said to a sailor, who stood 
there. 

" Oh, sir, it's the rich young gentleman gone 
out in the boat alone, though he's been told 
many and many a time that it was dangerous, 
and the little crafl has struck upon a rock, and 
is filling with water, — ^there's not another boat 
in the bay to send to him, and there's no one as 
can swim such a distance." 

All the time the man had been speaking 
Trevor had been taking off his clothes. 
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" Give me a rope," was all he said. 

And the man gave him a rope that was near, 
and said, " Sir, you're going to your death." 

" He is my brother," was the answer, and he 
dashed into the sea, and ten minutes afterwards 
brought Eustace safe to land. * 

The next day Trevor lay upon his bed in the 
inn, dpng. The shock had been too great for 
the delicate frame ; and from the first the doctor 
said there was no hope for him ; and Eustace 
watched beside him in sorrow too deep for words. 

Trevor was very calm and peaceful ; no fear 
of death was upon the young hopeful spirit, 
rather it seemed as though the gleams were 
brightening now that the cross of suffering was 
laid so heavily upon him. 

He liked to talk of the past, it seemed to 
comfort him to tell Eustace of all the love for 
him that had always been in his heart, even 
though pride and anger had sometimes gained 
the mastery ; he told him of that Sunday even- 
ing nine months before when he had read the 
Epistle for the day, and had gained that victory 
over himself, which had sent him to ask his 
brother's forgiveness, and in penitence too deep 
for words he spoke of his angry feelings the day 
before, of the thoughts of hatred that had taken 
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possession of him, and then he told of the glo- 
rious beauty of the setting sun, which seemed 
to speak to him of God's love, and seemed to 
put into his heart those feelings of love for 
Eustace which had died away for a time, over- 
whelmed by the fierce burst of anger and passion 
in which he had indulged. 

Then he laid his burning hand upon his bro- 
ther's, and said, "And now, Eustace, that you 
know all, can you, will you forgive me?" 

For answer, Eustace knelt by the side of the 
bed, and there came upon his dark, handsome 
face a look that Trevor had never seen there 
before. 

" Trevor, I have to ask your forgiveness ; oh, 
do not die; live to pray for me; live to ask 
God to make me what I ought to be." 

There was a sweet, glad smile of joy on Tre- 
vor's face. 

" Eustace, where I am going, perhaps I may 
pray for you ; but it is all right now ; I am very 
happy ; happier than I ever thought I could be ; 
kiss me, dear brother, as you have not kissed 
me since we were little bo)rs making up a quarrel." 

Eustace bent over him, and pressed his lips 
upon his brow, and tears which he did not seek 
to hide fell from his eyes. 
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" Eustace dear, give them my love ; tell Vio- 
let that the gleams from the Cross are shining 
very brightly now, — she will imderstand, and 
tell her it is all right, better than I ever thought 
it could be." 

He made his last Communion ; he confessed 
his sins — ^the terrible sin of the day before, and 
then peace came to him, with the Priestly ab- 
solution, and the Bread of Life. Ere the sun 
sank to its rest, Trevor had gone to the other 
shore, behind the distant hills. 

I see Eustace often now ; he lives a solitary 
life in a little cottage in Bolton Park; the house 
itself is turned into an orphanage to which he 
has given all his great wealth. 

Violet's grave is near Trevor's, and her father's 
and mother's in the little quiet country church- 
yard, and I know that Eustace looks at the 
Cross which marks their last resting-place, and 
prays that the gleams from the Sacred Symbol 
may fall on his path, and lead him along the 
road of penitence to his own true Home. 



" All earthly aims shall have their end, 
AU earthly hopes expire, 
AU faith, save faith in God, but tend 
To hell's eternal fire. 
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" One aim there is of endless worth. 
One sole sufficient love, 
To do Thy will, my God, on earth, 
And reign with Thee above. 

" From joys that failed my soul to fill, 
From hopes that all beguiled, 
To changeless rest in Thy dear Will, 
O Jesus, call Thy child." 



The grey cloak of the 
mountains. 



CtoentietB &uiitiap after %vinitp. 



" We lose what on ourselves we spend, 
"We have as treasures without end 
Whatever, Lord, to Thee we lend, 
Who givest all." 

nPHE girls of S. Ethelburga's Orphanage were 
-■• sitting in the woods that surrounded their 
happy home one bright Sunday afternoon to- 
wards the end of October. 

The sun was shining pleasantly and cheer- 
fully, although the trees were almost leafless, 
and there was a chill autumnal feeling in jthe 
air, although S. Luke's summer had come in 
all its loveliness to shorten the long dreary 
winter by two or three weeks of almost spring- 
tide brightness. 

VI. F 
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Sister Helen had not thought it a very wise 
proceeding that her class should sit out upon 
the grass, and have their usual afternoon lesson 
there, as they usually did in summer, but they 
had pleaded so hard that they might, and 
added, 

"This weather can't last. Sister, every one 
says, and this may be the last Sunday for months 
and months that we shall be able to do it; please 
let us," that she could not find it in her heart to 
refuse their request, and after strict injunctions 
to take out as many shawls and cloaks as they 
could possibly collect, she had sent them away 
rejoicing in the permission to spend the after- 
noon in the woods, and promised to join them 
there very soon. 

They were about as happy a looking set of 
girls as you could set eyes upon, those so-called 
orphans, — ^and most of them were orphans, or 
at least had lost either their father or mother, 
but they had been too yoimg to realise their 
loss, and they were brought up at S. Ethel- 
burga's in an atmosphere of such love and kind- 
ness, and such healthy industry, that it would 
have been strange indeed if they had not been 
the joyous, light-hearted maidens that they 
were. 
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They piled up a very large heap of shawls and 
cloaks for Sister Helen to sit upon, and they 
picked some autumn flowers out of their own 
little gardens, and gave them to her when she 
appeared, and then there was a talk' about All 
Saints' Day which was drawing very near, and 
about the wreaths they were going to make to 
put upon little Maude's grave, — ^little Maude 
.had been the pet and plaything of the house, 
and she had gone " to the land," as she her- 
self called it, " where the flowers ever grow," 
one bright summer's day three months before 
the Sunday of which we are writing, and the 
children loved to keep her little grave all fresh 
and bright with the sweetest blossoms they 
could get. 

At last there was silence, and then Sister 
Helen began the lesson. 

"My dear children, I have told you very 
often what those things are that may hurt you ; 
you will see in the Collect for the day — the 
Twentieth Sunday after Trinity — ^that we ask 
God to keep us of His boimtiful goodness from 
all things that may hurt us : by this we mean 
from those particular temptations which would 
be most likely to harm our souls. Not very long 
ago I remember I spoke to you about this, and 
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I think you understood that all things do not 
hann all people alike, and that we have each to 
ask to be forgiven the sins of which our con- 
science is afraid. 

" I will not say any more upon this subject. 
I want to go on to the next clause of the Col- 
lect : ' That we being ready both in body and 
soul, may cheerfully accomplish those things 
that Thou wouldest have done ; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen.' 

" Now, dears, what is it to be ready both in 
body and soul ?" 

" To do whatever God wishes and when He 
wishes it/' answered Ruth Fagan, one of the 
elder girls. 

''Quite right, Ruth; always to be listening 
for His Voice telling us what He would have 
done; always to be up and doing when we 
know what His will is. You will ask, How are 
we to know this ? how are we to find out what 
He would have us do? We must pray to Him 
with all our hearts, and ask Him to show us 
what our duty is. And generally we must 
choose what seems hard and difficult, what costs 
us some efifort of self-denial. 

" Don't be frightened, dear children, because 
I say this, duty only looks hard in the distslnce ; 
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the fulfilment of it isverjrsweetyand hard things 
are turned into soft, by obedience to the Mas- 
ter's WiU. 

'' Both our bodies and souls must be leady. 
The meaning of this is that it will not do for 
us to sit down and talk of God's goodness and 
our love to Him; it will not even do for us 
always to be kneeling in the chapel saying our 
prayers } all this is right for our souls, but our 
bodies must be ready too ; we must be active 
and hard-working, and always willing to spend 
ourselves for others ; we must not be slothful and 
idle in the business of our daily lives, but our 
souls and bodies alike must be working for 
God, — doing what He would have us do, — and 
beyond this we must do it cheerfully, not mind- 
ing what it is that He sends us, whether it is 
pleasant or irksome, but feeling that we are 
doing it for Him, and so pleasing Him, and 
winning for ourselves a rest at last that can 
never be taken from us. 

" In the Epistle S. Paul bids the Ephesians 
'redeem the time, because the days are evil.' 
And we have to redeem the time, my dear girls ; 
God has given it us to use for Him, — ^it is a 
precious gift from Him ; it is passing away from 
us; we have most of us, all of us, wasted a great 
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deal of it ; and by our industry, by the work 
we do for God in the world, we have as it were 
to buy back or redeem what by our own fault 
we have lost. 

" I want you every day this week when you 
hear the Collect at the Celebration to join 
heartily in the words, and to ask God to show 
each of you separately the things He would 
have you do; and ask Him of His bountiful 
goodness to keep you from all things that will 
hurt you, and to make you ready both in body 
and soul to do His Will." 

Sister Helen looked roimd her with a doubt- 
ful smile; the girls understood that she was 
wondering whether they might venture to sit 
out a little longer whilst she told them one of 
her pretty stories. 

" Oh, please. Sister, don't say we are to go 
in, indeed it's sure to be the last Sunday till 
the spring-time that we shall be out here." 

So there was a great re-arranging of shawls 
and cloaks, and Chubby and Tiny, the two 
youngest orphans, were ensconced on Sister 
Helen's knee, and it was agreed that they might 
stay on for another ten minutes. 

" My story will not be a long one ; I have 
taken it from a book I read when I was a little 
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girl, and it is about a poor simple peasant 
maiden, who did God's will cheerfully in her 
own humble way, and who certainly redeemed 
the time." 

There was a schoolmaster in that part of 
France which is called Auvergne, who was 
named Jacques Guerin, and who had a daughter 
who was called Madeleine. The father and child 
lived alone in a little cottage which consisted of 
two rooms, overlooking the green churchyard 
with its lowly graves overshadowed by the tall 
pines that grew so luxuriantly in the Court of 
Peace. 

Madeleine's mother was dead, and the girl 
kept her father's house, and he in his turn 
taught her to read and write, and speak French, 
— for the people of Auvergne did not know the 
French language, but spoke a kind of Patois or 
dialect of their own, which it was very difficult 
for a stranger to understand. 

But this was all that Madeleine had learned ; 
she had only read two books in her life, an 
abridgment of the Bible, and her Office Book, 
and she would sit for hours at the cottage-door 
at her spinning-wheel, looking upon the quiet 
little churchyard, or upon the clear mountain- 
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Streams, which came leaping down from the 
rocks, as though it were possessed of a living 
spirit. 

The village near which Jacques Guerin lived 
was called Mont S. Jean, Madeleine knew of 
course that there was a great world beyond her 
quiet home; that there were busy towns and 
large cities crowded with human beings, not 
very far from the moimtain solitudes she loved 
so well, but she never cared to see them ; she 
was content where God had placed her; and 
although she was too simple-minded and igno- 
rant to be able to put into words all her love 
for the beauties of nature, or tell why it was that 
they spoke to her soul in such soft gentle ac- 
cents, she felt that she could not live without 
them ; each ripple of the gurgling stream, each 
»gh of the summer wind had some message in 
it for Madeleine, some message which came to 
her fronl God, telling her of His Love for all the 
beautiful things that He had made in His time.- 

She used to sing for hours at a time, and her 
favourite songs where some wild poetic legend 
of the Saints which her father had taught her. 

One of these legends was the sweet tale of the 
pure and holy S. Genevibve of Brabant, who 
after having been banished from her husband's 
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court, spent ten years in a forest with her child, 
her only attendant a faithful fawn. 

In her sweet, clear young voice Madeleine 
would sing too of the sorrows of the repentant 
Magdalene, and labourers coming home from 
their work of an evening would stand and listen 
to the young girl, and wonder what could be 
the burden of her ceaseless song. 

There came a great grief into Madeleine's 
young life, — ^her father died, and then she was 
left alone in the wide world, left to her solitude 
and her toil, with nature and nature's God. 

She was not melancholy; she sorrowed for 
her loved ones who " had gone before," but her 
nature was full of hope, and trust and gladness ; 
she had all the love and all the faith of a little 
simple child. She loved God with all her 
heart ; and she loved all the creatures He had 
made because of her love for Him. To her the 
words of the poet might indeed have been aptly 
applied, — 

** He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small, 
For the great God Who made us 
He made and loves them all." 

In the graceful story of her life from which 
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I have ^eaned this short sketch, we read : 
''Though free from mystic tendencies^ Made- 
leine delighted in mental prayer, which to her 
was thought It was besides the only mode in 
which she could relieve her heart, from the 
many feelings with which it was crowded. No 
one in Mont Saint Jean could have understood 
her. How could they, when she did not under- 
stand herself, and would have been unable to 
express her feelings by language ? . . . Though 
her life might thus in one sense be said to be 
spent in prayer, Madeleine had set apart a cer- 
tain portion of time, which she devoted to that 
holy exercise ; this was towards twilight, when 
it grew too dark for her to work any longer. 
Then, in summer-time especially, she would 
kneel before a small crucifix near an. open win- 
dow, and often allowing her gaze to wander 
from the Sacred Image to the clear blue hea- 
vens, as they fast filled with countless stars, she 
repeated in a low tone some simple litany or 
orison. But her lips alone uttered the hallowed 
words, for in her heart there dwelt a silent 
prayer of love still far more pure. 

" By degrees there came into the lonely girl's 
heart what surely was a heaven-sent thought, — 
she determined to devote her leisure hours to 
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ministering to the wants of the poor ; and she 
would walk over the mountains through the deep 
snow of winter, and through the scorching sum- 
mer sun, and never heed either cold or heat, 
because the work she had set herself to do was 
for God ; and she would stand by the bedside 
of the sick and the d)dng, and out of her own 
poverty give to those who were in greater need 
than herself. 

After a time she determined to take one or 
two poor people into her house, in order that 
she might the more conveniently minister to 
her needs. 

There was one poor old blind woman named 
Madame Pierre, whom Madeleine frequently 
visited, but who never seemed to be satisfied, 
let her do what she would for her. The girl 
heard also that she received a great deal of 
assistance from others, and consequently she 
ought to have been very grateful, instead of 
grumbling from morning till night as she always 
did 

At last, however, Madeleine found out that 
poor old Madame Pierre's blindness made her 
incapable of properly portioning the good things 
that were given her; some days therefore she 
had too much to eat, others not enough. It 
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was this that made the girl determine to take 
the old woman with her. 

She proposed the plan to her, and the poor 
soul accepted the kindness gratefully, and one 
evening, to everybody's astonishment, Madeleine 
led the old blind woman to the little cottage near 
the churchyard. She spared nothing to render 
her guest comfortable ; she gave her up her own 
bed, she waited upon her as though she had 
been her own mother, and at first Madame 
Pierre was charmed with the novelty of all 
around her. Then she grew tired of it; the 
place was so lonely, she said, away from all her 
old friends, and she insisted upon returning to 
her old solitary life. But afterwards she changed 
her mind : she would not go ; so she stayed on, 
always grumbling, always dissatisfied, — and yet 
tended by Madeleine with such sweet loving 
gentleness, as must have melted a less hard 
heart than that of the blind woman. 

There was another poor old creature, named 
Catherine, whom the girl used to visit when she 
sallied forth on her errands of charity. Catherine 
had worked and toiled all her life, and now old 
age had come upon her, leaving her lonely and 
ill, and almost destitute. 

" Mother Pierre must be very happy with 
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you," she said one day to Madeleine, "you are 
so kind and good." 

" Would you like to cottie and live with me 
also P^' said the girl ; " I would try to make you 
happy." 

The old woman looked up wistfully into the 
sweet grave face, and said, 

''I know you do not mean to mock me, 
Madeleine, you are too good for that ; I know 
you really mean what you say ; but think what 
you are asking me. You never could manage 
such a thing : you already have Mother Pierre 
with you, ^d you have only your own scanty 
earnings wherewith to support her; the burden 
would be too great for you, indeed it would, my 
chad."' 

" Do not say that, Catherine ; God has helped 
me hitherto, and He will help me stilL Come ' 
and try how you like it ; indeed I will do my 
best for you." 

The old woman went on urging innumerable 
objections, but the girl combated them all, 
and at last she gained her point, and an- 
other old inmate was received into the little 
cottage. 

Think, dear children, of what Madeleine's life 
must have been, — ^waiting upon two almost help- 
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less old women, listening to Madame Pierre's 
grumbling, and having little outward joy in her 
young life to make up for all she had to endure. 
Catherine was much more grateful than her 
aged companion; and to Madeleine's surprise, 
she found that the money which had served for 
two, sufficed to keep three. The barrel of meal 
did not waste, neither did the cruse of oil fail, 
because God Who was with the widow of old in 
time of her necessity and of her hospitality to 
the holy Prophet of God Elijah, was with Made- 
leine now, in the sacred and blessed work that 
she was doing, with a willing heart. 

A short time after she had opened her doors 
to Catherine, and when the winter's snpw lay 
thick upon the ground, Madeleine one day 
found a poor old beggar, sitting upon some stone 
steps, shivering with cold. 

Her heart warmed towards the old man whose 
name was Michel, and who she knew came from 
a distant parish. He had no one in ail the 
world to befriend him, — no one to whom he 
could turn for succour now that the infirmities 
of age were creeping upon him, and preventing 
him from earning an honest livelihood. He 
was getting quite childish too : grief and want 
had had the effect of paralyzing his intellects. 
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and the poor senseless face was raised to the 
dark sky, as if Michel would fain find help aad 
succour there. 

" Why do you sit here in the cold, Michel ?" 
said Madeleine, gently. 

There was no answer ; Michel only muttered 
some unintelligible words, and sat on, on the 
cold stone steps. 

" Come in, my friend ;" and the girl led the 
old man into the cottage, and he quickly went 
up to the fire, and sat down ; and when Made- 
leine set some wholesome food before him, he 
ate it with avidity, — in fact, it seemed as though 
his hunger was not likely to be satisfied for a 
long time. 

" What brought you so far away from home 
to-day, Michel ?" asked his gentle hostess, smil- 
ing at his evident happiness. 

" I am come to live with you," was the simple 
answer. 

" With me, Michel ?" 

"Yes; they say that you are taking all the 
old people into your cottage, and I am an old 
man, and I want to come too." 

Madeleine did not know what to say; she 
could not bear the idea of turning the poor old 
man out into the cold, and yet she felt it was 
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impossible that four people could live in that 
tiny dwelling, and she tried hard to make him 
understand that she could not grant his re- 
quest. 

But Michel was too childish to understand all 
she said; he listened to her quite patiently 
whilst she went on repeating all the objections 
that could not be overcome, and all he did was 
to look wistfully up into her face when she 
ceased speaking, and to say, 

'^ I will not take up much room, Madeleine, 
believe me I will not." 

Then poor Madeleine tiuned away to hide 
the tears that would come into her eyes, at 
the thought of all the misery and hardness to 
which poor old Michel must return on that cold 
day. 

Mother Pierre and Catherine joined in the 
conversation, and declared that it was quite 
impossible that Michel should remain there; 
so she told him that she was going to walk 
into the village, and that he must accompany 
her. 

He followed her obediently ; for was she not 
his benefactress? had she not been kinder 
and better to him than any one else ? fed and 
clothed him, when all others had cast him off. 
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and made him feel himself a burden upon 
them? 

With a sorrowful heart she drew a silver coin 
from her pocket when she and Michel reached 
Mont S. Jean, and then she bade him good-bye, 
and told him to apply to her whenever he was 
in need. 

To the last he repeated his prayer, " I want 
nothing but to live with you ; indeed I would 
not take up much room, Madeleine." 

And once more the girl had to turn away to 
hide her tears; and then she walked quickly 
away, to avoid his further importunities. 

Something of remorse was in her heart as she 
wended her way homewards. The thing that 
Michel wanted seemed impossible, and yet she 
was haunted by that yearning, pleading, sorrow- 
ful look which he gave her when they parted, 
and she told him that he must go back to his 
own village. 

Two days passed away, during which she 
thought of the old man very often, but she heard 
nothing of him ; but early on the morning of 
the third day, as she opened the window of her 
little cottage, there was poor old Michel sitting 
on the stone steps once more. 

"Do not scold me, Madeleine,*' he said, 
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clinging to her skirts like a frightened child, '' I 
tried to stay away, but I could not ; please do 
not tell me that I must go." 

" I cannot, I dare not," cried the girl ; " surely 
God sent thee hither, and He will surely enable 
me to provide for thee." 

" You need not mind about a bed," said the 
old man, " I have brought my blanket with me ; 
see, it is a very warm one ;" and he produced 
an old tattered coverlet, which looked about as 
old as he himself did. 

" Come in, Michel," said Madeleine, " from 
henceforth this is thy home." 

And so it was ; and in time the number of 
the girl's old people increased to ten. She 
managed to contrive room for them all ; some of 
them slept in outhouses; they were only too 
thankful to be anywhere within reach of that 
sweet gentle presence. 

After this she formed the design of raising a 
Hospital for Mont S. Jean. When she first 
talked of her plan, she was laughed at, and the 
idea was scouted as impossible; but she per- 
severed in spite of all obstacles. Practising un- 
heard of self-denial, she never ceased from her 
endeavour to carry out her object. She was 
called the Grey Cloak of the Mountains, because 
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of the mantle she wore, and for three years she 
travelled about from place to place, gazed upon 
by all with mingled wonder and admiration. At 
last God granted her her heart's desire : the hos- 
pital was completed, and the poor old peq)le 
settled in it in comfort. 

Then a fearful plague broke out, cutting down 
rich and poor alike, sparing neither rank, nor 
age, nor sex. And amidst them all Madeleine 
worked ; others were wanting in the day of trial, 
and she alone stood firm and courageous ; and 
God's Hand was with His child, as it had ever 
been. She had a friend now, — one like herself 
of humble birth, whose name was Marie. 

I wish I could tell you something more about 
Madeleine, but the ten minutes I promised 
you has already passed, and I must hasten 
on to the end of the life that was spent for 
others. 

She had come home one night to her cottage, 
wrapped in her grey cloak, more than usually 
tired and worn out, and she said that she must 
rest, so that she might be ready for her work in 
the morning. 

When Marie went to call her she said in a 
low tone, " Are you awake, Madeleine?" 

There was no reply; and Marie went towards 
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the window, and opened the shutters, and a rich 
stream of sunlight fell upon the bed, — upon the 
figure in the grey cloak, — ^upon the hands that 
had worked and toiled so hard, folded upon the 
loving heart, — upon the eyelids closed in that 
sweet slumber, that rest which was no more to 
be broken by the sight of human woe and 
suffering. 

Marie gazed upon the sight which spoke of 
such calm repose ; and then she went forward, 
and stooped to kiss her friend's cheek, — ^it was 
as cold as marble. 

" Madeleine," she cried, " speak to me — I am 
Marie." 

But no answer came ; only there was still that 
smile of unearthly beauty upon the still face. 
Marie laid her hand upon her friend's heart — 
that true, gentle, loving heart — ^and then she 
knew that the Grey Cloak of the Mountains had 
taken a longer journey than she had ever taken 
before, — ^that she had passed through the waters 
to the fadeless shore. 

Marie knelt there for a long, long time, until 
the sun was high in the heavens, and a group of 
poor people, headed by the Priest, all alarmed 
at 'her unwonted absence from the Hospital, 
sought her in her mountain home. And when 
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the Priest looked in he too saw that she had 
gone beyond the mountains, where her presence 
had been as the presence of an angeL 

"My friends," he said, "my friends, our 
Madeleine has gone away." 

The words were passed on from one to the 
other, "Our Madeleine is gone away." They 
none of them spoke of her as dead ; only as one 
who had done her work of love, and had re- 
turned to her own true home. 

They buried her by her father's side in the 
little churchyard upon which she had so often 
gazed, and on her grave but one word was in- 
scribed — ^the name that those about her loved 
so well—" Madeleine." 



The girls were unusually silent when Sister 
Helen's stoiy was finished Perhaps they were 
thinking how they in their small way might do 
as Madeleine did, — ^how they might be ready 
both in body and soul to accomplish those 
things that God would have done; perhaps the 
remembrance of some sins of omission rose up 
before them, some duties neglected, some little 
act of kindness to others left undone. Be this 
as it may, they sat on very still and quiet, and 
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it was Sister Helen's voice at last that broke the 
silence. 

" My children, we can all try to be like the 
Grey Cloak of the Mountains ; we can every one 
of us each in our separate way, according to our 
several opportunities, spend bur lives for others. 
We can learn to forget ourselves, to remember 
the words of oiu* own dear Lord : ' Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
My brethren, ye have done it unto Me.' 

"Dear children, it was this thought that 
helped Madeleine in her daily life : it is this 
thought that will help us to bear the burdens of 
others, and to fulfil the Divine Law." 

The girls listened to her attentively, as they 
always did, and when at last she dismissed 
them, and bade them run into the house as fast 
as they could, for the air was getting damp and 
chilly, there was a grave thoughtful expression 
upon most of the young faces. 

One of the party, by name Alice Tyrrel, a very 
good-natured maiden, stayed behind the others, 
and blushing up to the roots of her curly brown 
hair, said, 

" If you please. Sister, old Granny Brown's 
rheumatics is awful bad." 

."Yes, dear, I'm afiraid they are, I wish we 
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could help her ; I wish I knew what we could 
do for her." 

" If you please, Sister, I knows," and Alice's 
face was redder than ever as she continued, in 
hesitating tone; " I was going down the village 
yesterday. Sister, to get little Polly's shoes, and 
I passed the poor old soul's cottage. She was 
hobbling to the well to draw some water to fill 
the kettle, and put it on the fire for her tea, and 
oh my, didn't she call out at every step she 
took ! I helped her a bit, and she was ever so 
pleased, and she smiled quite pleasant like, and 
— ^and I've been thinking. Sister — " 

" Thinking what, my child ? don't be afraid to 
tell me your thoughts." 

" Well, Sister, do you think I might go every 
afternoon, and just do for her a little ? it came 
into my head when you was telling us about 
Madeleine and the old women, that I might find 
an old woman too to be kind to, and I thought 
of poor old Granny Brown, and then I thought 
I should ask you about it." 

" Yes, dear, I am sure you may do it ; I am 
sure the Mother will let you." 

The words were very simple, but there was a 
smile on Sister Helen's face, which told how 
pleased she really was, — ^how glad and thankful 
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that her story of the Grey Cloak of the Moun- 
tains had done its work. 

When Christmas came, Granny Brown said 
that her rheumatics were much better, and she 
knew it was all because Alice had taken so much 
hard work off her hands. 
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"Cteentp^ftr^t duntiap after %vinitpf 



" In quietness and in confidence shall be thy strength." 

" /^H, mother, how shall we ever be able to 
^^ . bear it !" and Kate Jocelyn, a fair, 
gentle looking girl of some sixteen or seventeen 
years of age, sank down at her mother's feet and 
hid her face in her lap, and sobbed, poor thing, 
as though her loving young heart were break- 
ing. 

Her mother bent over her tenderly, and 
smoothed the golden hair from the pure white 
brow, " My darling, we can bear it, — ^we must." 
The voice in which Mrs. Jocelyn spoke was 
calm and trusting, and Kate raised her head 
and looked up wonderingly into the sweet, grave 

VI. G 
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face; for she knew that even then the iron was 
sinking into her mother's soul. 

The fects of the case were these : Mrs. Joce- 
lyn had early been left a widow with two chil- 
dren, — Kate, and a boy three or four years her 
senior, — ^they all loved each other dearly, and 
the little cottage home at Hurstonville was as 
happy a household as could be foimd anywhere. 
The first sorrow came to it when Arthur went 
to school, but then there were the holidays to 
look forward to, and all his prizes to be admired, 
and the pride the mother and sister took in their 
darling's success took from the pain of parting, 
and made them only anxiously await the time 
when he should be with them again, when his 
bright cheery voice would ring through the house 
with its gladdening sound. 

Arthur's schooldays were over, and at Sand- 
hurst he carried all before him, and got a direct 
commission, and was at once gazetted to what 
he triumphantly announced was the most crack 
Regiment in the Service. 

Two years had passed away since that time, 
and now there were rumours of war coming from 
the burning coast of Africa, and the gallant 
Highlanders were ordered to Ashantee to fight 
for the honout of their country. 
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The letter announcing the news had come in 
that morning, of which we have spoken, when 
poor Kate in her sorrow and grief cried out, 

" Oh, mother, how shall we ever be able to 
bear it \" 

" My darling, we can bear it, we must," Mrs. 
Jocelyn repeated the words ; and then she went 
on ; " KLatie, in our own strength we can do 
nothing. I think, dear, the words of the Col- 
lect for the week must be our prayer just now, 
we must ask God to grant us grace to serve 
Him with a quiet mind ; that means, that we 
must be still and patient under whatever trials 
He sees fit to send us ; no fears must distract 
us, no alarms divert us from His service, *in 
quietness and in confidence must be our 
strength.' 

" And, Kate, it is only in this spirit of faith 
that we can pray that Arthur will be kept 
safe, it is only if we pray in this spirit, that we 
can hope that our prayers will be heard. If you 
will get your workj dearest, I will tell you a story 
of long ago, a chronicle of very olden times, 
which will I think teach us both a lesson of pa- 
tience and of quiet confidence." 

We must go a long, long way back in our 
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English Histoiy to the thirteenth centuiy, when 
King John reigned in this fair land of ours, 
when the turbulent barons had no peace amongst 
themselves, but discord and dissension reigned 
everywhere, when the old jealousy between 
Normans and Saxons was fiercer than ever, and 
the weak and foolish monarch, surrounded by 
his faithless ministers, leaned first to one party 
in the State, then to the other, and of course 
pleased neither, and was in constant broils, and 
almost in fear of his life. 

On the borders of the old magnificent forest 
of Dean there stood in those troubled days a 
lofty castle, the property of the brave lord of 
Sevemside, who had gone to the wars with the 
noble Richard Coeur de Lion, and had fought 
there with the mighty Saladin, and gained high 
renown for the deeds of valour he had accom- 
plished, the fame of which had resounded 
through the whole of Europe. 

After his brave master had returned to Eng- 
land and recovered the possessions that the per- 
fidious John had wrested from him whilst he 
was fighting for God and the right, in the far-off 
land of Palestine, the Baron of Sevemside re- 
mained in foreign lands, whilst his loving wife 
and his little daughters lived their quiet life 
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in the lordly Castle which they all loved so 
well 

The noble Richard died fighting for his rights 
in Normandy; and then began the turbulent 
rule of John. The Baron could hardly bear to 
bow beneath the yoke of the new king, whose 
treachery first to his brother and then to his 
young nephew Arthur, had caused him to be 
hated by the honourable knights and nobles of 
the land. 

And so the master of Sevemside lingered for 
a while in Palestine, and the Lady Elvira with 
her attendant guards and maidens did her best 
to keep up the discipline of the great baronial 
Castle, and gave herself up to the education of 
her two fair little daughters, the ladies Rhoda 
and Mary. 

Many and many a difficulty came into Lady 
Elvira's way in those troubled times, and there 
were those who wondered how it was that one 
so firail and gentle should be able to quell the 
passions of those who dwelt within the walls 
of her husband's inheritance, and cause peace 
to reign where only strife might have been 
expected. 

They would not have marvelled had they seen 
fi-om whence she derived her strength, — how 
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day by day at the Church's hours of prayer she 
knelt in the chapel of the Castle, her little ones 
by her side, and prayed God to send His own 
most Holy Spirit to be with her in the duties 
and difficulties of her daily life. 

The little girls grew to be loving, gentle 
maidens. The Lady Rhoda perhaps hardly 
deserved the term gentle as her sister did, for 
there was a thirst for adventure in the young 
girl's spirit, a craving for excitement, which 
sometimes caused her mother some anxiety, 
which made her fear for the future when she 
might be cast upon the world with no friendly 
voice to whisper to her of the quietness and 
confidence which is or rather which ought to be 
the strength of every Christian maiden ; but in 
spite of all this Rhoda was gentle to her mother, 
obeying her every word and wish, caring only 
how she might please her. 

It was a dark November morning, and the 
girls sat in one of the turreted chambers of the 
Castle with Lady Elvira. 

"Mother, I should like to be a soldier, I 
should like to fight," said Lady Rhoda. 

" My child, what do you mean ?" 

" The Epistle for to-day is about putting on 
armour, — I know it does not mean that kind of 
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armour, — ^but the thought came into my head 
as I heard the word, how I should like to stand 
beside my father in that blessed land where the 
Blood of Jesus was shed by His murderers, and 
redeem it from the hands of the spoiler." 

" Thy wish will not be unheard, my darling ; 
thou wilt have to suffer and to fight for Him 
Who shed His Sacred Blood for thee, and for 
all mankind ; but thou must be content to fight 
only with spiritual weapons, my Rhoda, — to thee 
it is given to put on the whole armour of God, 
the faith and discipline which will enable thee 
in the words of the Collect for last Sunday to 
obtain God's pardon and peace, and to serve 
Him with a quiet mind. Thou wilt want strength, 
darling, but it will be strength in the Lord, to 
help thee in life's battle, in whatever lot He may 
send thee, in whatever trouble may compass 
thee about. There are those, my Rhoda, who 
have served God best, who have gone upon 
their way unknown and unnoticed in quietness 
and in confidence." 

" Like the ever-blessed Virgin," said the little 
Lady Mary, who had been standing meekly 
by listening to her mother's and sister's con- 
versation. 

" Yes, my child, — she, the Mother of God, 
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she who was blessed among women, lived a 
lowly humble life, a pattern to all ages to come, 
and it is for us to follow in her blessed foot- 
steps." 

The dreary winter months passed away, and 
now it was a bright morning in early spring. 
The sun shone clear and warm ; the earth which 
but of late had been so cold and barren was 
covered with green grass and budding flowers ; 
the trees were putting forth their freshest and 
tenderest leaves ; and the Lady Elvira and her 
daughters were revelling in the glad sunshine, 
walking in the pleasaunce in front of the keep 
before the chapel bell tolled the hour of Prime. 
Suddenly a horseman was seen riding at full 
speed up to the gate of the Castle; the long 
cloak which he wore concealed his orders and 
his cognizance, but the high plumed cap and 
the glittering spurs which sparkled in the morn- 
ing light denoted that he must be of knightly 
rank; and the Lady Elvira's heart beat high 
with hope, as something in the set of the rider's 
head upon the broad shoulders reminded her 
of the lover of her youth, of the faithful loving 
husband, with the fame of whose knightly deeds 
all England was even now ringing. 

Another minute the rider had rung a blast 
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loud and long upon the Casde horn, anodier 
and die wife and children were clasped in the 
strong arms of one of the bravest and noblest 
warriors of that brave age. 

Those were happy days that followed the 
Baron of Sevemside's return to his lordly home. 
Festival and jubilee crowded upon each other 
in quick succession, and mirth, and song, and 
wassail resounded in those halls which for so 
long had been dead to the sounds of rejoicing, 
over which the shadow of gloom had hung for 
so many days and years. 

And then the short dream of joy and happi- 
ness passed away, only to be succeeded by yet 
greater misery. The cruelty and injustice of 
King John had alienated from him the hearts 
of all his barons, even of those who in the early 
days of his reign had tried to be faithful and 
true to him. A fearful quarrel was raging as to 
the appointment of an Archbishop to the vacant 
see of Canterbury. The Pope laid the kingdom 
under an interdict, that is, he would allow no 
rite of the Church to be celebrated. The Sa- 
craments were taken from the people; there 
was nothing but darkness and dreariness to be 
found through the length and breadth of poor 
devoted England. 
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The Lady Elvira heard of the curse that had 
fallen upon the land, and wept many a bitter 
tear at the dire calamity. 

Her husband had gone from her once more. 
At this distance of time, when we have such 
imperfect records of the history of those dark 
days, it is not for us to judge of the merits of 
the case, or of the right or wrong doing of those 
who took up arms against the king. 

The brave Baron of Sevemside was one of 
these ; he could not brook to see the rights and 
privileges of his country trampled upon by the 
faithless monarch who sought to do away with 
all that was good, and noble, and true. 

The Lady Elvira grieved that her liege lord 
should raise his hand against him who had been 
appointed by God to rule as sovereign ; and 
day and night she prayed that the curse of the 
Almighty might not. light upon a household 
whose chief was guilty of such a crime. 

Still she tried to serve God with a quiet 
mind; still her calm faith and hope did not 
desert her, and she was sure that her confidence 
in Him would be her strength. She knew that 
in His own time and in His own way her prayers 
would be answered, and she gave herself and 
all those she loved into His most holy keep- 
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ing, and felt that they were safe there for ever- 
more. 

Many faithful Priests had left the land ; the 
Churches were closed, the Holy Sacrifice was 
no longer offered upon the Altars of the land ; 
all was contention, and discord, and rebellion, 
and the one help — even the help of the rites of 
Religion — ^was taken from the people. But 
God was in the hearts of many of them, and 
the trial was doing its work, purifying many a 
soul' in the furnace of afHiction. 

Father Ambrose, the Baron of Sevemside's 
chaplain, remained at his post in the Castle. 
He knew that God's judgment was upon the 
land, but he remembered that when all Israel 
was cursed for the sin of Ahab, the Lord re- 
membered and delivered those who were still 
faithful to Him. And in that thought there 
was comfort through all those terrible days. 
And the Lady Elvira and her daughters prayed 
for themselves and all around them, and as 
they prayed the peace of a quiet mind came to 
them. 

At last the king, threatened with invasion 
by Louis of France, the son of Philip the reign- 
ing king of that country, determined to make 
peace with the Pope, and to do homage to him 
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for his dominions. The Bishops refused to obey 
the dictates of the Pontiff, and the interdict 
which had been withdrawn when the king yielded 
to the authority of Rome was again laid upon 
the country, but this time it was disregarded, 
and the Churches were opened, and Christmas 
and Easter were celebrated with more than usual 
solemnity. 

■ But of course there were still those who op- 
posed the will of the king, and infuriated by his 
passions he hired bands of foreign mercenaries 
to come over and do the bloody work for which 
he thirsted. One of these bands landed on the 
banks of the fair River Severn. The Baron 
was away ; the Castle in all probability was un- 
guarded. 

The king's troops under the command of one 
Folco, who for his cruel deeds was sumamed 
the Inhuman, advanced upon the building in 
the dead of night, but were surprised to find 
how strongly the walls were guarded at all 
points. 

They soon saw that they should have to resort 
to the more tedious process of blockade. 

The Lady Elvira in the meantime was not 
idle. As soon as she heard that the king's 
troops were advancing towards Sevemside, she 
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gave orders th&t the castle should be put into a 
state of complete defence. 

The battlements were guarded and manned 
by night and day, a supply of provisions was got 
together, so that nothing might be wanted in 
case the little garrison was reduced to great ex- 
tremities. 

Folco was obliged to withdraw his troops for 
a time, and in the meanwhile the Lady Elvira 
sent a trusty messenger to her lord, begging him 
to hasten to the rescue. 

But the way was long and difficult, and she 
feared that her missive would never reach him, 
and that she should be left to do battle alone 
when Folco should return to blockade the castle. 

Early in the spring the king's troops, having 
gone into quarters during the severe winter 
months, again surrounded the walls of Severn- 
side, and maintained so strict a blockade, that 
for months no one was allowed to enter or depart 
from the gates. 

The ladies gave all the help they could ; the 
Lady Rhoda especially distinguished herself by 
her activity, and personally directed many of 
the defences. She encouraged those within the 
castle, and her fearless contempt of danger set a 
bright example to those around her. 
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The autumn was far advanced, when one day 
the sentinel on the wall brought the welcome 
news that some troops were coming to the 
rescue. 

It was indeed the Lord of Sevemside, at the 
head of a noble band of brave soldiers. The 
new comers gave battle to the enemy that day, 
whilst from the castle windows those poor be- 
sieged ones watched the fight, and prayed that 
they might be delivered from their misery. The 
Lady Rhoda moved bravely amongst them, as 
she had done from the first, whilst men marvelled 
at the quietness and confidence which shone on 
the faces of Lady Mary and her mother. No 
restless anxiety — no impatient longing — ^no signs 
of fear were there. 

They carried food to those who defended the 
walls, they tended and removed the wounded, 
and calmly and quietly committed themselves 
and all around them to God. They prayed for 
all those who, in the hurry of that day, might 
be called to their last account, as well as for all 
those who, from the issue of the battle, should 
have suffering or sorrow to endure ; and their 
prayers were heard and answered, although that 
brave company was not delivered from the hands 
of the enemy. 
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The fight raged fiercely. The Baron's troops 
were well disciplined, although they were inferior 
in number to those of the King, and for a time 
the issue of the battle seemed doubtful. 
V Suddenly, as evening drew on, a bright light 
was seen shining through the loopholes of the 
castle. 

For an instant all thought it was but the re- 
flection of the setting sim ; and then, — oh hor- 
rible certainty, — the keep was on fire. The 
flames were raging with a fury which nothing 
could quell, and the valley around was illumi- 
nated with a bright ruddy light. 

It was an awful sight; no means of escape 
appeared ; they must either perish in the flames, 
or yield to their enemies. 

The Baron wrung his hands in agony, and 
bade his soldiers follow him. On they went, in 
the new strength of despair, cutting down all 
before them. But it was all too late, — there 
was a fearful crash, a cry of agony, and then 
nothing was to be seen of turret or keep or 
chapel, but smoking ruins, and bare blackened 
walls. 

In the court stood the Lady Elvira. Her 
cheek was pale, but her eye sparkled, and the 
calmness of a quiet mind, the peace of holy re- 
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signation triumphed in that moment of untold, 
unutterable anguish. 

The wife saw her husband fall beneath the 
sword of the foe, and yet that sweet serenity did 
not desert her. Father Ambrose was near; and 
she and her diildren knelt before him, and re- 
ceived his blessing, whilst he bade them remem- 
ber that He Who supported the Saints and 
Martyrs of old amid the flames, was with them 
now, their shield and stay. 

Soon the walls were battered, and the King's 
troops rushed madly in. 

" Spare not one," said Folco ; "let every one 
be put to the sword." 

" Do knights war on women?** said the holy 
father. 

But no one heeded his words; the Lady 
Elvira was mercilessly trampled under foot, 
whilst her daughters were carried away to a 
strong fortress in Normandy, where by order of 
the King they were detained in strict captivity. 
A turret of the keep of a strong fortress near 
Cherbourg on the seashore, was the prison of 
the ladies Rhoda and Mary. 

Dreary indeed was their lot. They seemed 
forgotten by all; by all but that most loving 
Father Who never deserts His children, and 
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Who is nearer them in dark days than when the 
sun is shining upon them, and all looks bright 
and fair before them. 

In quietness and in confidence was their 
strength then ; they kept the Church's hours of 
prayer, as their gentle mother had taught them 
to do. From the lonely desolate sea-girt tower 
h3rmns of praise and adoration ascend^ day by 
day to the Mercy-seat. 

They gave thanks that they were considered 
worthy to suffer for His dear sake, Who had 
borne so much for them ; following His most 
blessed example, they prayed for their enemies ; 
whilst many a petition ascended from those pure 
lips to the Throne of Grace, for the peace and 
safety of their own dear country, — that fair land 
which they never could hope to see again. But 
what did it matter ? was there not another coun- 
try brighter, fairer far to which God in His 
mercy would take them in His own good time ? 

Months passed on, the wear and tear of that 
dreary prison life became almost more than the 
poor girls could bear. At first it had not been 
so hard, but now fears for the future assailed 
them. They wondered what the end of it would 
be ; and then the Lady Rhoda grew paler and 
thinner and weaker, the waves and «torms that 
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had gone over her had reached the depths of 
the brave but tender heart, which was breaking 
slowly, but all the more surely. 

Then another trial came to the captives, the 
greatest that they had yet known ; the stem 
governor of the fortress ordered that they should 
be separated ; and the Lady Mary was taken 
away from her dying sister, and removed to a 
distant turret, to pray still, to trust still, although 
prayer and trust were indeed harder now than 
they had ever been. 

The Lady Rhoda meanwhile was longing for 
death to come and set her free from all her suf- 
ferings. She knew it could not long be de- 
layed ; she knew that her strength was ebbing 
away fast : there was only one thought of earth 
to keep her back — how could she go away with- 
out looking upon her sister's sweet face once 
again, how close her eyes for ever upon the 
things of earth, without telling her how happy 
she was, without bidding her be patient to the 
end as she had been all through her young 
life? 

Weakness often overpowered the lonely girl, 
memory often failed her, but she knew that God 
would accept her silent suffering, and that others 
were praying for her in this her hour of agony. 
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A week had passed since her sister had left 
her, and the sick girl feared that she should die 
alone, — ^no one near to say one prayer for her 
parting soul, no one to close her eyes when her 
last hour should come. 

As she thus thought, she heard a familiar 
footstep outside the door of her cell, and the 
next minute Lady Mary, and an old man clad 
in the garb of a Priest, stood by her side. 

In a few words the story was told, — ^how the 
keeper of the Castle, one unworthy of the name 
of a Knight, had died in a state of intoxication 
at a banquet, and his successor though scarcely 
less cruel was not yet firmly seated in his 
office. 

Lady Mary had prevailed upon one of the 
servants amid all the confusion to set her free, 
and also to send a Priest to her, and through 
God's Infinite Mercy she had been in time to 
see her loved one once more. 

In low tremulous tones the d)dng girl con- 
fessed the sins of her life, and heard the words 
of peace and pardon pronounced by God's ser- 
vant in His Name, and then she received that 
Precious Body and Blood Which were given and 
shed for her. 

The words of blessing were spoken. All was 
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peace. The Priest and Lady Mary watched by 
the side of the dead. 

Desolate indeed was the poor girl, now that 
the loved companion of her youth was taken 
away from her, but a deep feeling of thankful- 
ness was in her heart, when she thought of the 
rest that had come to her soul after the waves 
and billows that had gone over it, during the 
last most troubled months of the Lady Rhoda's 
life. 

The new Governor of the Fortress was not 
quite as hard as his predecessor had been, and 
he allowed Father Francis (the Priest who had 
ministered to Lady Rhoda at the last) to visit 
her sister at intervals in her prison, and take to 
her the consolations of religion. 

He allowed her too to go out into the air and 
look upon the bright sunshine and the dandng 
glorious sea sparkling beneath its rays. 

And then the Lady Maiy thanked God for 
the mercies that had been granted ^er, and 
prayed that she might serve Him with a quiet 
mind in her dreary prison. 

Through Father Francis she was allowed too 
to minister to those around ' her j he used to 
bring her herbs to prepare for the sick, and ma- 
terials to make clothes for the poor, and it was 
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a comfort to her to be allowed to do God's 
work in ever so small a way. 

And in prayer and quietness, and thankful- 
ness, the years passed on, and the Lady Maiy 
was learning the lesson of perfect submission 
and patience which is the hardest lesson we can 
any of us learn. 

Her life was desolate and lonely, but surely 
a Great Love watched over it ; surely the cap- 
tive in her little turret chamber might have been 
envied by kings and queens upon their throne, 
because she had found the only true Strength, 
that strength which comes out of the quietness 
and confidence of an assured, ever present trust 
in God, and in Jesus. 

■ 

Kate listened attentively whilst her mother 
told the tale of sorrow and of endurance, and 
then she bent and kissed her forehead and 
said, 

" Dear mother, if we think of the great Love 
that will watch over Arthur, we shall be able to 
serve God, and to pray to Him with a quiet 
mind." 

And Mrs. Jocelyn smiled a sweet sad smile, 
for she saw that the story had done its work, and 
that Kate knew where to seek for strength in 
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this first great trial that had ever come into her 
young bright life. 

A few more days, and Arthur full of hope and 
joy, and thirsting with a young soldier's eager- 
ness for his first battle, came down to say good- 
bye. They were all three very brave then, per- 
haps when the moment for parting came, the 
one whose voice trembled most and whose strong 
frame shook with emotion was the noble High- 
lander himself, as he bade them take care of 
themselves whilst he was away. 

Early in the morning they had knelt together 
at the Altar of God, and there found the strength 
that comes from the Lord of all strength in His 
own most Holy Sacrament. 

They went back from the garden-gate when 
they had seen the last of him, back to their quiet 
life, — the life that for months at least would fail 
to be gladdened by Arthur's presence, or by 
those letters that used to come to them at the 
breakfast-table three or four times a week ; they 
went back to pray for him, to serve God with 
the quiet mind which is most like unto the mind 
of Christ. 

And so the days, and weeks, and months 
passed on, and there came from the Gold Coast 
news of dire sickness, amongst our brave troops; 
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very cheerfiilly Arthur wrote, although the mo- 
ther's watchful love detected an undercurrent of 
deep feeling pervading her boy's letters. 

One morning they saw in the papers how 
greatly he had distinguished himself, how bravely 
and resolutely he had fought and kept the enemy 
at bay; how they exulted in the news, how 
proud they felt of their hero, as they pored over 
that short record of his brave deeds. Another 
fortnight, and they needed all the quiet confi- 
dence that comes from God alone, for tidings 
came that Arthur, the brave soldier boy, was 
dying of fever, — ^and all they did was to pray 
more fervently than they had ever prayed be- 
fore, that the most Merciful would do with him 
as He willed; that His Will might be their 
win. 

How those weeks that followed passed they 
never knew ; they used to look back to them in 
the happy days that followed, and they would 
have wondered how they bore them, had they 
not felt that out of quiet confidence and faith 
their strength had come ; and when at last Ar- 
thur, pale and thin, and worn-looking, — a. shadow 
of his former self, — stood before them, they 
could only gaze upon him and wonder why this 
imspeakable mercy had been shown to them. 
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A few months longer, and it was the proudest 
day of the mother's and sister's life, when they 
saw the Queen pin a plain bronze cross upon 
their hero's breast. 



A DARK NOVEMBER DAY. 



%\x>mtp-monh &unliap after %vmtp. 



•* Lord, how oft shall my brother sin against me, and 
I forgive him ?" 

" T SHOULD not have minded if he had 
done it once, at least I should not have 
been as angry as I am now, but this is the third 
or fourth time I have found him at it, and I 
caimot bear it, and I will not ; and I tell you 
it's no good to talk to me of forgiveness, for I 
never will forgive him, never, if I live to be a 
hundred years old." 

"Hush, Hugh, hush, you must^iot say such 
things, my dear." 

" But I will say them, and no one can pre- 
vent it ; you know, mother, how hard it is." 

It was a young lad, almost a man who spoke, . 

VI. H 
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upon whose face there was an expression of 
settled gloom, as if the offence he had received, 
whatever it might have been, was not likely to 
be either forgiven or forgotten very soon. 

And his mother, a gentle old lady, sat by the 
fire and knitted away at her stocking. Elnitting 
seemed to be the one emplo)rment of Mrs. 
Calthorpe's life ; true she was the happy grand- 
mother of some twenty grandchildren, and it 
was somewhat of a labour of love to have to 
provide for little feet, and feet that ivould wear 
out their stockings sooner than any other chil- 
dren she had ever known, Mrs. Calthorpe said. 

Hugh was his mother's youngest child, her 
own especial darling ; all the others had married 
and left her, and this boy with his bright face 
and loving ways was very dear to his mother's 
heart. 

For he was a very affectionate, loving fellow 
in spite of what we have just Iv^ard him say \ he 
had one great fault which coimterbalanced much 
of the good that was really in his heart ; he liked 
what we all ^ke, and what we must all give up 
to a very great extent, — ^he liked his own way, 
quite as well if not better than most people, 
and if he was thwarted or things went contrary 
to his wishes or expectations, he did not stand 
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it at all well, and the bright face used often to 
wear a very dissatisfied look, one that sent a 
pang to his kind old mother's loving nature. 

" My dear, I know it is hard to bear things," 
she said now, as she laid her stocking down on 
the table, dropping several stitches as she moved, 
and she went to her boy, and pushed back the 
dark hair from his forehead, and timidly, as she 
always spoke of sacred things, even to Hugh 
she said, " Think of all that Jesus bore for our 
sakes, Hugh, and then our troubles look so 
small." 

He was in no mood to listen to reason on 
that November evening ; he hardly heeded her 
words, and the petting which he generally craved 
for rather put him out than otherwise. 

"It's no good to talk to me, mother, you 
don't understand things; you couldn't unless 
you spent all day in the office, and heard that 
fellow's way of going on ; no, I'll never forgive 
him, never." 

And again came the gentle ''Hush, Hugh, 
don't say such things." 

This time the lad really pushed his mother 
away, — not roughly, I don't think even at his 
worst he would have done that j but he put his 
hand out, and laid it on her arm, and put her 
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on one side. And she took up her stocking 
again and sat down in her old arm-chair, whilst 
he paced restlessly up and down the little 
room. 

The next day the knitting-needles were very 
rusty, because of all the quiet tears that had 
fallen upon them from the mother's eyes as she 
took furtive glances at her Hugh's troubled 
brow. 

Let us have a peep behind the scenes, and 
see the cause of the lad's anger, and determina- 
tion not to forgive the person who had so griev- 
ously offended him. 

Just a year before our story begins he had 
been articled to a lawyer in the little town of 
Burlington. Mr. Tyndal had been a very old 
friend of his father's, and it had always been a 
promise that when Hugh was old enough he 
would take him into his office. 

There was another lad there named Randall 
Staples, the son of a very wealthy merchant; 
he was not a pleasant youth; he had a great 
idea of his own importance, and he looked down 
upon the widow's darling, as vulgar minds some- 
times do look down, upon those who are not as 
rich as themselves, and his great delight was to 
try and annoy him in every way. 
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Hugh had a friend, a crippled deformed boy, 
whose name was Alfred Morgan, — the friend- 
ship of the two was of very long standing. 
Young Calthorpe's warm generous heart was 
full of sjonpathy for Alfred's troubles, and he 
had learned many a lesson from the sight of the 
patiently-borne suffering and the gentle ways of 
the afflicted lad. It was impossible for Alfred 
to do much for himself, but he was one of a 
large family, and his father was in bad health. 
Mr. Tyndal, knowing all these circumstances, 
very kindly allowed the boy to come and do a 
day's law copying in his office whenever he felt 
up to it, and then Randall Staples, big bully 
that he was, used to try and annoy Hugh by 
laughing at his friend. 

Alfred himself bore it bravely. Randall's one 
talent was a great power for drawing caricatures, 
and on the afternoon of which we are writing 
Hugh had picked up from the floor of the office 
a likeness, of course an exaggerated one, of 
Alfred. There was no mistaking it, it was 
drawn to the life; there was the poor little 
stunted figure, the hump on the back, the thin 
legs, which seemed hardly able to support the 
slight frame, the long unwieldy-looking arms, 
the stolid heavy expression that was usually 
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to be seen upon the sickly face, — ^the bright 
intelligence that came to it sometimes, the 
yearning, wistful, tender look that used to de- 
light Hugh was not to be detected. Pro- 
bably Randall had never seen it, and if he 
had, he certainly would not have been able to 
do justice to it, — ^his genius was of a very ma- 
terial kind, there was nothing really artistic or 
spiritual about it 

It was not the first time, as Hugh told his 
mother, that he had caught Staples at these 
tricks; once he had seen Alfred's eyes fixed 
upon a piece of paper which lay on the desk, 
and he had noticed how the bright colour rushed 
to the pale cheek, and how the boy put the 
thing, whatever it was, into his pocket, and bit 
his lip almost through to keep back the bitter 
tears that started to his eyes. 

Afterwards, as Uie two walked home together, 
Hugh had ^d, 

" I want to see what that was that you put 
into your pocket just now." 

" I cannot tell you." 

" Show it me then." 

" I cannot" 

" Alf, you must, I insist upon seeing it" 

" I tell you you cannot, Hugh, it is torn up." 
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Hugh clenched his fist. " You were a fool 
to do that, I know the fellow had been up to 
some of his cowardly tricks, and I should have 
taken the paper straight to Mr. Tyndal." 

" No, you would have done no such thing ; 
indeed, Hugh, it is better not to notice it, and 
besides," — and there was a look of intense pain 
upon Alfred's face, — " and besides, he only drew 
me as I am, — ^it was a very good likeness." 

Poor Alfred! in his humiliation, — for he 
could not help feeling humiliated, although he 
tried so hard to overcome it, — ^he unconsciously 
let out to Hugh that his suspicions had been 
correct, and that Randall Staples had been up 
to one of his cowardly tricks. 

From that day a deep feeling of hatred to the 
rich merchant's son took possession of Hugh's 
heart. He could have borne, or at least he 
thought he could have borne anything for him- 
self, — indeed, to do him justice, he had put up 
with a good deal of insolence, — but this cruel, 
dastardly act to his friend was more than he 
could stand. " He shall suffer for it, I can tell 
him," he said to himself, when he had parted 
with Alfred, "or my name is not Hugh Cal- 
thorpe." 

This had happened a month before that after- 
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noon on which Hugh stood in his mother's little 
sitting-room and pained her so terribly by the 
words we have already quoted. 

Again, as we have said, the offence had been 
repeated, and Hugh himself had picked up 
the obnoxious drawing from the floor of the 
office. 

Randall Staples was out when this occurred ; 
if he had not been, there is no doubt that Hugh 
would have taken summary revenge for the in- 
sult offered to his friend! And Alfred himself 
was too ill to be at his work that day ; he was 
more than usually suffering, his father had told 
Mr. T)aidal, and when Hugh pictured to him- 
self the poor stunted form lying on his couch, 
bearing all the pain God sent him, so patiently, 
his wrath increased instead of diminishing. All 
the way home he was working himself up into 
a rage, and we have seen how it exploded in 
his gentle mother's presence. 

All the evening he was in a bad temper, there 
was no getting him out of it. Randall's many 
aggravating ways towards himself, — his proud, 
ungentlemanly, domineering manner, — ^rose up 
before him, adding fuel to the fire, and when at 
last he got up and took his candle, and said 
that his head ached and he must go to bed, 
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Mrs. Calthorpe told him she thought it was the 
best thing for him to do. She went into his 
room the last thing, as she had always done 
since he was a very little boy, and as she bent 
over him and kissed him fondly, she said, 

"Hugh, darling, you must put the angry 
thoughts away before to-morrow morning," and 
Hugh only turned round with his face to \)ie 
wall, and said, 

" I forgot to tell you not to call me, mother ; 
I couldn't go fAere to-morrow." 

She sighed and left him, seeing that in one 
way he was right; with all that hatred in his 
heart he could not, dared not take his Crucified 
Lord into his heart, for hearts where malice 
and hatred dwell are no fitting resting-places 
for the gentle Holy Jesus in His Own Sacra- 
ment of Love. 

"He must go to the Vicar on Monday," 
mused the poor mother, " he will help him to 
see how wrong this unforgiving spirit is," and 
then she went into her own room, and prayed 
for her boy. 

He came down very late the next morning, 
just in time to swallow his breakfast very hur- 
riedly, and accompany his mother to Church. 

Just opposite him on the other side of the 
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nave sat Randall Staples, and a few seats in 
front of him was Alfred, with what Hugh always 
called " the Sunday look" upon his face, such a 
look of peace it was, the lad thought he had 
seen such an one upon the features of a martyr, 
whose faith and hope amid his dying agony, were 
depicted with life-like reality, in a picture which 
hung in the Vicar's study. 

Hugh did not learn a lesson from his friend's 
peace and calm on that day ; he could admire 
but he could not imitate, he believed he was 
angry with " that snob Staples," only on Alfred's 
account ; he would not confess to himself that 
he was smarting under much personal wrong ; 
glad to have the opportunity of resenting it, 
without appearing to be thinking of himself^ or 
of his own grievances. 

Is not this the case with many of us ? do we 
not, if we do not ourselves care for a person, 
shrink from confessing our dislike, because we 
think it would look mean and petty, but directly 
another steps in, and becomes, as it were, a 
fellow-sufferer, then we allow our animus to 
have full play ; what would have been petty on 
our own accoimt becomes (we try to persuade 
ourselves) noble and chivalrous when we are 
taking up the cudgels for some one else, some 
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friend whom we love very dearly, just as Hugh 
loved Alfred. 

Poor Hugh, the thoughts that he took into 
God's own House on that Twenty-second Sunday 
after Trinity were not fitting thoughts for the 
Holy Temple where the Blessed Presence spe- 
cially dwells; mechanically he repeated the 
words of the divinely-taught prayer, " Forgive 
us our trespasses, as we forgive them that tres- 
pass against us," but he did not realize what it 
was that he was saying, — that on condition of 
his pardoning those who offended against him^ 
he asked God to blot out his many sins, — ^and 
if he did not fulfil his part of the covenant, if 
he did not forgive every one who had wronged 
or offended him, could he expect pardon for all 
his wrong-doing, for his constant falls ? 

Then came the sermon, and the preacher's 
text that day was from the words of the Gospel, 
" So likewise shall your Heavenly Father do 
also unto you, if ye from your hearts forgive not 
every one his brother their trespasses." 

" My dear friends, do you realise the full 
meaning of this? do you understand that He 
Whose word never fails. Whose promise is ever 
sure, tells you and me, as He told S. Peter all 
those eighteen hundred years ago, that we like 
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the wicked servant in the Parable shall be de- 
livered to the tormentors, unless we forgive 
those who have injured us, — not once, not twice, 
not seven times, but until seventy times seven ? 

" That is, we are to understand that there is 
to be no limit to our forgiveness, — ^whatever the 
cause of offence is, whether we are angry for 
ourselves or for those we love, and of course we 
must be angry sometimes, — we must give our 
full, free, unreserved pardon to our enemies ; if 
we do not, God will not forgive us, we shall 
have our place in the land of darkness with the 
tormentors. 

"My friends, is it difficult to forgive our 
neighbours ? I will allow that it is, — it* is very 
often hard to do right. A soldier does not win 
a battle easily or without trouble, does he ? and 
it must cost us trouble, to win the battle of life, 
and gain the shores of eternity. Jesus Who 
forgave all the wrong that was done Him, Jesus 
the Sinless Sufferer, Himself taught us the lesson 
of perfect forgiveness. 

"It is the lesson, the special lesson of this 
Sunday. Very soon the Advent watches will 
have come to us ; very soon the Christmas song 
of peace and goodwill will be sounding in our 
ears ; let us put from us all angry thoughts of 
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Others, now with the ending of the Christian 
Year ; let us kneel before the Lord of all Love, 
and of all Forgiveness, Present on His Altar 
Throne, and tell Him that we from our hearts 
forgive the little wrong that has been done by 
others to us, because of the great, great wrong 
that crucified Him once, and that crucifies Him 
now afresh every day, and puts Him to an open 
shame." 

Hugh knelt in that Most Holy Presence, but 
the words that he had heard that day had not 
been grafted jinto his heart, the old bad feelings 
were there when he left the Church and saw 
Randall Staples jump into his father's grand 
carriage, and drive off as though he thought 
everybody was envying him his riches. 

In the afternoon Hugh went to see his friend 
Alfred ; he had made up his mind not to tell 
him of what had happened the day before, — 
" it's no use paining him," he said to himself, 
" and he couldn't do anything, he's too weak and 
gentle ; I'll take things into my own hands, the 
fellow shall smart for his insolence and cruelty 
yet." 

" That was a beautiful sermon, Hugh, was it 
not?" said the deformed lad, looking into his 
friend's face. 
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" Yes," answered Hugh absently, " of course 
it was, the Vicar's sermons always are beautifiil." 

" But I liked this one specially, it seemed so 
nice to be able to do something for God, so 
nice to think that if we are kind and forgiving 
we are pleasing Him, — and oh, Hugh, it is easy 
when we think of all that Jesus bore for us." 

"Yes," answered Hugh again; but he was 
looking out of the window, watching Alfred's 
little brothers and sisters at play in the garden. 

"You were not at the Early Celebration, 
Hugh," continued the boy ; " I was so sorry, I 
always like you to be there when I am able 
to go ; it is so seldom that I can manage it ; 
yesterday was one of my bad days, but I got 
better in the night, and I was so thankful." 

" No, I couldn't go,— I— I—" 

"I don't want to hear your reasons, dear 
Hugh," said Alfred, fearing in hb humility that 
Hugh should think he was in any way reproach- 
ing him for his absence, " of course you must 
judge for yourself; only I like you to be there." 

" Poor old Alf," and Hugh leant lovingly over 
his friend's couch; "poor old Alf, I wish I 
were as good as you are, as patient, and gentle, 
and forgiving." 

" Please don't say that, Hugh, indeed I'm 
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not patient ; it is hard to bear things sometimes, 
but I do try to forgive because of being for- 
given." 

This time the tell-tale blood rushed to Hugh's 
cheek, — 

" My mother will be waiting tea for me," he 
said, "I must be off. Good-bye, Alfred; we 
shall meet to-morrow." 

But little did those two lads who loved each 
other so well, know what would transpire ere 
they met again. 

It was Monday morning ; Randall Staples sat 
lazily before his desk in Mr. Tyndal's office, 
Hugh sat at his, working steadily. 

"I say, young grinder, the governor is out 
for the day, and I want to go for a lark ; I'll 
give you five shillings to buy a new neck-tie, 
yours is looking uncommonly shabby, if you'll 
do a bit of this paper for me, and let me get 
off. I can tell Fowler (the head-clerk) that 
old Tyndal gave me leave to take a half-holi- 
day." 

Hugh looked up proudly. 

" You do not know to whom you are speak- 
ing," he said, " it is not my way to connive at 
lying and deceit." 
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For answer there was a long low whistle. 

"Oh, indeed, my fine fellow, and perhaps 
you wish to insinuate that if s mine." 

" Your own words prove it." 

" Take care what you are about, or I'll tell 
old Tyndal of your insolence." 

Then Hugh rose from his seat, and stood 
before the other : 

" Look here, Staples, I have a tongue in my 
head, and I can speak to old Tyndal too, — ^in 
fact I had made up my mind to go to him to-day, 
if he had been at home. I can stand your re- 
peated insults to me; I cannot stand your 
cruelty to my friend." 

" To your friend ? I don't understand you." 

" I will explain. Yesterday, I picked up a 
caricature of Morgan, — a cowardly thing ; turn- 
ing his misfortune into ridicule, and it was done 
by you." 

. " Granted ; I did draw a likeness of Morgan, 
I am in the habit of sketching all my friends, 
and he has had his turn." 

" More than his turn," answered Hugh, " and 
you know you are not speaking the truth, — ^you 
know that four or five times you have left these 
things about so that he might see them : he did 
see one once." 
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'' He did, did he ? I aim glad of that ; and what 
did he think of it?" 

There was a moment's silence, then the little 
office-boy who was in the outer room heard a 
scuffle, a cry, a fall, and when he ran in to see 
what it meant, Staples was lying stretched upon 
the floor, the blood gushing from his mouth, and 
Hugh, his whole face distorted by passion, was 
standing over him. 

" Oh, sir, youVe killed him,'* said the fright- 
ened boy, ^d Hugh looked upon the pale lips, 
and upon the closed eyes, and there came to 
him the thought of his gentle mother, and of all 
the grief and sorrow that in his madness he had 
brought upon her, — he did not speak, he seized 
his hat, and rushed wildly down the staircase 
into the quiet street. 

No one heeded him : he was well known in 
the place, and he often went up to Town for 
Mr. Tyndal, and those who saw him now if 
they thought about him at all imagined that he 
was hurrying to the station to catch the twelve 
o'clock express. 

And they were right ; he had a few shillings 
in his pocket, and he had made up his mind to 
go to London and hide there; he had never 
meant to do what he had done, never meant 
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to kill Staples, for in his fright he firmly be- 
lieved the bo/s words, and thought that h^ was 
dead. 

And now, oh God, forgive him ! he was a 
murderer : and if he was found he would be 
hanged : and his mother's grey hairs would in- 
deed be brought down with sorrow to the grave. 
Of his own sin he could not think yet : in that 
first hour of agony it was of his mother that he 
thought. 

He managed to catch the express. Another 
two hours and he was alone in the great city, 
homeless, friendless, penniless. 

In the years that were to come to him, bring- 
ing with them mingled joys and sorrows, that 
November day stood out before all others, the 
darkest, dreariest, gloomiest of all his life. All 
through the day he wandered through the 
crowded streets, wondering whether the passers 
by knew who and what he was, — a murderer, 
with the mark of Cain upon his brow. 

He heard the bells from a church tower ring- 
ing for Evensong : he was tired and weaiy ; he 
would go in and sit down. Oh, surely, surely 
.he might find shelter there in God's own 
House. 

He went in ; he knelt down ; and as he said 
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the words of the most perfect prayer the full 
sense of his guilt came upon him : those who 
saw him wondered what made the noble looking 
lad weep so quietly and silently as he sat on in 
a distant comer when service was over, evi- 
dently waiting to speak to the Priest. 

He told his tale to God's own minister, not 
seeking to hide or palliate anything, confessing 
the long cherished hatred, the personal wrongs 
under which he had smarted, and then coming 
to the bitter end, the end that had brought him 
to his present misery. 

'' I will go home to-night by the mail-train, 
and give myself lip as his murderer." 

And the clerg3nnan did not tell him that per- 
haps things were not as bad as in his grief he 
believed them to be, for he thought that the 
discipline was salutary for the poor broken- 
hearted lad. 

" You are not fit to travel to-night, my son ; 
to-morrow morning you shall leave by the first 
train ; I will take you home with me now." 

" Oh, sir, are you not afraid of me ?" 

" No, formy mission is one of mercy and of 
love." 

The next morning in the cold grey dawn of 
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the November day Hugh Calthorpe, looking 
years older than he had done when we first 
made his acquaintance only three days before, 
started for Burlington by the earliest train he 
could get. 

How he stood that dreary journey he never 
knew ; how he walked up the street and knocked 
at his mother's door, he never could remember ; 
he must see her, he thought, before — oh, hor- 
rible thought — ^before he was locked up for 
murder. 

There were lights in the little room in which 
she always sat ; the shutters were partly closed, 
and the door was half open. He saw the dear 
old head leaning upon the table, and the big 
Bible was there, just as it always used to stand 
on other mornings. 

" Mother," said Hugh. 

She raised her tear-stained face, and threw 
her arms round him. 

" Oh, my darling, God forgive you." 

" Mother, I am going to the police-station, to 
give myself up as a murderer." 

" Hugh, dearest, it is not as bad as that, — 
not at least in reality ; but oh, my darling, the 
hatred was in your heart, and whoso hateth his 
brother is a murderer." 
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He could hardly realise what she meant, but 
she drew him down upon his knees, and he 
knelt there as he used to kneel and say his 
prayers when he was a little boy, and then she 
told him that Randall Staples had only been 
stunned ; and that Alfred's father had gone to 
Town to look for him (Hugh) and bring him 
back. 

Two hours later Hugh stood in the rich mer- 
chant's house. Mr. Staples was a just man 
enough ; and angry though he was at the treat- 
ment his son had received, he had the sense 
to see that Hugh had been very much aggra- 
vated, and when he met him at the door and 
heard his trembling entreaty to be allowed to 
see Randall, he himself led him to the lad's 
room. J 

"Staples, will you forgive me? I cannot be 
happy until you do; you don't know how I 
have suffered since yesterday, when I thought I 
had killed you." 

" It was not your fault that you didn't," an- 
swered Randall surlily. 

" No, I know it was not," was the humble 
penitent reply ; " it was God's mercy that saved 
me. Staples, I have been a murderer at heart 
for a long time, forgive me now." 
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''All right : I wasn't much hurt, and — and — 
I dare say I deserved it, — ^that little fellow Alfred 
was here last night; I can promise you 111 
never laugh at him again ; he is good. I be- 
lieve in his religion." 

" Yes, indeed you may." 

Hugh did not resent the insolent tone which 
said plainly enough, ''and I don't believe in 
yours." 

" Yes, indeed you may ; there are very few 
like Alfred," and then he held out his hand, 
which the other reluctantly took, and went 
away. 

Those who knew him said the brightness had 
gone out of Hugh's life on that November day 
when he sinned so deeply : it may have been 
so — ^at least in the eyes of the world — ^but his 
mother and Alfred think that his real true joy 
began after that terrible fall ; and Randall Sta- 
ples, who was very kind to Alfred now, conde- 
scended to remark " that that fellow Calthorpe 
was not half a bad fellow." 

The remark was made to the crippled boy, 
and the bright colour rose to the pale cheek, as 
Alfred answered, with more indignation in his 
tone than he generally allowed to appear there, 
'' Bad 1 you don't know half how good he is, how 
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patient and self-denying be has been with me, 
how weary and desolate my life would have been 
without him ; I thank God every day for send- 
ing him to me." 

Randall Staples opened his eyes and looked 
wonderingly at Alfred. 

" You cannot be thankful at all for such a life 
as yours is," answered RandaU abruptly. 

The speech sounded unkind, but it was not 
really meant to be so, and Alfred with the keen 
perception often granted to those upon whom 
God has laid His chastening Hand, took it as 
it was meaut, and answered gently, 

"Yes, I am thankful, because it is such an 
honour to suffer for Jesus' sake, it seems to bring 
me nearer to Him," and Alfred turned away his 
head as though he were ashamed of the un- 
wonted exhibition of feeling. 

The simple, earnest words did their work. 
One day Randall Staples stood by the side of 
Alfred's couch. 

"Alfred," he said, in trembling tones, "will 
you pray for me to-morrow ? for then I am to 
make my first Communion, — I was confirmed 
two years ago, but I turned away from the Bless- 
ing then, and now after all my sins, Mr. Thorn- 
dale says I may go." 
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" I am so glad, so thankful," was the quiet 
answer. 

" Alfred, it is you who brought me to think of 
these things, you, and one other, and that other 
was Hugh Calthorpe." 



OUR REFUGE AND STRENGTH. 



%}ODtmp'tfiUli dutttiap after Crittttp^ 



** Sufficient is Thine Arm alone, 
And our defence is sure." 

"D ILL Nobbs is the hero of this story — ^and 
Bill Nobbs was a small boy of some 
eleven years old when I first made his acquaint- 
ance, an ugly dirty little fellow as it was possible 
to meet in a da)r's walk, and yet from the mo- 
ment I saw him I conceived a strange liking for 
him, there was something so true and honest 
about him, you had only to look into the round 
blue eyes, and see that Bill would not steal, or 
tell a story, or do a great many wrong things 
that other boys — especially boys in this great 
wicked city of London, do every day. Poor 

VI. I 
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things ! many of them have never been taught 
what is right, never been told of all God's love 
for His children, never been baptized and re- 
ceived the great Gift of the Holy Spirit to help 
them in the troubles and difficulties of their 
daily lives. 

feut some, alas, have been taught their duty; 
some have fallen away from the Grace that was 
given them, and have grieved the Gentle Dove 
that speaks to every Christian child of the care 
of a most loving Father ; if only he will obey 
that Father's will, and try to be good and pure 
and true. 

My friend Bill Nobbs had learned what was 
right, he had been brought up in a workhouse 
in the country, and as the Chaplain of the es- 
tablishment was a very holy hard-working Priest, 
the poor little fatherless and motherless 'ones 
who lived within those great red-brick walls were 
taught their duty to God and man, and were 
spoken to very often of the Angel Guardian 
whom God had sent to each one of them when 
they were baptized, to keep them safe from all 
harm and evil. 

Bill was eleven years old when he first came 
to London ; several of the boys from the work- 
house were brought up by the master, and placed 
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in situations. Bill was apprenticed to a shoe- 
maker ; he was very unhappy, poor fellow, for he 
had always been treated kindly until now, and 
every day he was beaten and kicked and half 
starved, and sometimes when as evening came 
he used to wander about the streets in the neigh- 
bourhood of the shoemaker's house, and look 
wistfully into the faces of the boys and girls who 
walked along, some of them neat and trim, others 
dirty and ragged, and he wondered whether there 
were any of them as miserable and lonely as he 
was — ^whether the homes to which they were 
going were as dreary as that loft in the shoe- 
maker's house where he slept upon a heap of 
dirty straw with nothing to cover him on the 
cold winter nights when the wind howled so 
piteously, and the keen cutting blast, and the 
driving rain used to come in through the broken 
window, and make him shiver so terribly, that 
when he woke up in the morning he could 
hardly stand, his poor limbs felt so bruised and 
battered. 

One evening he was more than usually wretched 
— ^he felt ill, and he knew that he had been very 
stupid over his work, and when at last it was too 
dark to do anything more, and his master and 
his wife had betaken themselves to the public 
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house at the comer, at which they were very 
frequent guests; poor Bill stolp out into the 
streets and walked on and on for a veiy long 
time — he knew not whither he was going; he 
thought of his Guardian Angel that the clergy- 
man at the workhouse used to teU him about ; 
and he wondered whether he was with him now. 
" I don't think he can be," mused the poor little 
fellow, "I don*t think he would let me be so 
unhappy as I am now. IVe said my prayers 
every day since I comed to this here big London, 
and IVe tried ever so hard to be good ; IVe not 
stole so much as a. crusty when the missis' back 
was turned, though I might have done it some- 
times, and I had thought that the Angel would 
have took care of me and I don't think he have/' 
and then poor Bill began to cry, for he had lost 
his way, and his feet were very sore, and his 
back was stiff from the effects of a beating he 
had had the day before, and he did not know 
how he should ever get home that night, and 
where was he to sleep, and what was he 
to do? 

"Hallo, youngster, what are you snivelling 
about ?" 

Bill looked up, for there was something kind 
and cheery in the sound of the voice, and. he 
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saw a man with an old barrel organ standing 
before him, and on the organ was the most 
comical monkey, dressed in a little red coat, and 
with a hat and plumes^ worthy of a general officer 
upon his hbad. Bill was so entranced with the 
sight of the monkey that he paid little heed to 
the man. 

"Well, youngster, you haven't told me yet 
what you are snivelling at." 

" Please, sir, I've lost my way." 

" Where do you live ?" 

" In Hart Lane." 

" Where's that ? I never heard of it afore as I 
knows of." 

" Out Drury Lane way." 

The man gave a long low whistle. 

" You have lost your way sure enough, my lad, 
thaf s to say, you're miles out of it ; why, we're 
most oiit at Clapham \ it will take you an hour 
and a half or more to get home." 

" I can't go home, I'm so tired." 

The organ man gazed into the little weary 
face, and an expression of intense compassion 
came into the small twinkling eyes. "Another 
of them little unfortunates," he muttered, " as I 
sees every day in my rounds, but this one looks 
worse than most of 'em, and he looks more 
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honest, perhaps he'd suit me ; I wonder if he'd 
come ; Vl\ try him." 

" Your father and mother will be waiting for 
you, my man, won't they ?'* 

A sickly hopeless despairing smile was upon 
BilPs face as he answered, " I haven't got ne'er 
a one." 

" Ha, I thought as much ; who do you live 
with ? an aunt or an uncle ? there's swarms in 
London as goes by that name." 

" No." 

And then Bill told the story we already know, 
and Benjamin Norris, that was the organ man's 
name, believed the boy's story, and felt very 
sorry for him. 

" Look here, youngster, I wants some one to 
take care of Jacko, and to collect the pence 
whilst I'm a-playing the tunes ; will you come 
and live with me ?" 

"I dare not, sir; he would catch me, and 
then he would beat me dreadfully." 

"No, he wouldn't; I!m a-going away from 
London to-morrow, and he'll not take the trouble 
to look after you." 

" Yes, I'll come ; oh, take me anywhere away 
from him." 

It was that night that I made Bill Nobbs' ac- 
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quaintance ; I was a young doctor just beginning 
practice, and I had taken an especial fancy to 
Jacko, whom I met constantly with his master, 
as I was going my rounds in the morning. 

On one occasion Benjamin told me that he 
feared the monkey was not well, and I hacf pre- 
scribed for him with considerable success, and 
his master was excessively grateful to me in con- 
sequence. I had just taken off my boots and 
was going in for an hour's hard reading, when 
my servant told me in an indignant tone that 
that there organ man insisted upon seeing me, 
" he won't take no refusal, sir, although I told 
him you was engaged very particular indeed.*' 

I went into the hall, and there stood Ben- 
jamin. 

" I was a-going to ask you, sir, if you could 
give me some of them pills that did Jacko such 
a power of good." 

"Why, is the monkey ill again?" 

" No, sir, never was better, but I've found a 
boy in the streets who is very bad, I've got him 
at my place; and I thought you'd be sure to 
be able to do something for him — he's a poor 
miserable chap, and he's been treated dis- 
graceful." 

" I will come and see him," I said ; so I gave 
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up the idea of reading, and put on my boots, 
and prepared to accompany Benjamin to his 
residence, wherever it might be. 

It was not an uncomfortable room to which 
he conducted me; there was a bright cheerful 
fire burning in the grate, and some bread and 
cheese and beer upon the table, and on the bed 
lay Jacko fast asleep after his day's work, whilst 
by his side was poor Bill, his eyes bright, his 
cheeks burning with fever. 

I saw at a glance that he was very ill, and I 
told Benjamin that it would be impossible to 
think of moving him at present. 

" All right, sir,*' was the cheery answer ; " IVe 
took him, as you may say, for better for worse, 
and it seems that the worst have come pretty 
soon. Jacko and me was going into the country 
to-morrow, but we must put it off, it won't make 
much difference. I had a boy of my own once, 
sir," continued the honest fellow, whilst I thought 
I saw a tear in his little twinkling eye, " he was 
took from me, when fie was about as big as this 
chap, and then soon afterwards his mother went 
to join him, and because of my Dick, as I loved 
so much, I have often thought as how I should 
like to have a boy to live along of me and look 
after Jacko and the pence, and I liked this one's 
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face when I saw him standing crying on the 
bridge this evening." 

I had always liked the organ man, but I felt 
that I liked him better now than I had ever 
done before, and the next day and many days 
afterwards, I visited his room, and did the best 
I covild for the boy he had " found." 

He and Jacko were generally absent on these 
occasions. After the ^t four and twenty hours, 
during which I thought it was very likely that 
Bill would die, but which through God's mercy 
he pulled through; Benjamin was of course 
obliged to look after his own interest, and Bill 
used to lie upon the bed quite happy and con- 
tented, too weak to think much, but very grateful 
for all that was done for him, brightening up 
whenever I went in, which I did two or three 
times a day, for there was only an old deaf woman 
who lived in the opposite room to look after the 
boy, and I had not much faith in her powers of 
watching him as carefully as he required to be 
watched. 

More than a fortnight passed away, and I had 
not had much conversation with Bill, but one 
Sunday afternoon I went in and found him sitting 
up at the table looking quite convalescent. 

" The master has took Jacko for a walk," he 
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said; "he wanted to go; and I've been trying 
to read, but the words swims so, and I can't 
manage it." 

"Shall I read to you, Bill?" 

"Oh, sir, if you would 1" and he handed me 
an old torn Prayer Book, on the fly leaf of which 
thename of 'William Nobbs' was inscribed about 
half-a-dozen times in very illegible characters. 

" What shall I read, my boy?" 

" What's to-day, please, sir ?" 

"Sunday." 

" Yes, I knows that, of course, because the 
master and Jacko ain't at work ; but what Sun- 
day — not Advent, is it? I know Christmas 
ain't very far off, because November had come 
before I was took bad." 

" No, it is not Advent yet ; it is the Twenty- 
third Sunday after Trinity." 

" Then, please will you read me the Collect, 
and the Epistle and Gospel. I likes to hear it — 
we used always to hear it at the House when we 
went to chapel, and of afternoons the Chaplain 
used to explain it all to us, and I used to like to 
heat about God and Jesus, and the Holy Angels; 
would you explain things tomeabit, please, sir? 
the master says you are awful clever, and you 
knows eveiy thing." 
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" That's hardly true, Bill, but it so happens 
that I teach a class of boys on Sunday mornings 
when I have time, and so I'll try and do my best 
for you." 

I read just what he asked me to read, and he 
listened attentively, and then he said, " Please, 
sir, what's a refuge ? what do it mean when we 
say that God is our Refuge ?" 

" Our help and our shelter. Bill. A Refuge 
from the storm, a shelter from the heat, the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land. That 
is what God is to us ; if we pray to Him with 
all our hearts, no harm can ever happen to us, 
for even if soruow or misfortune come into our 
lives. He is sure to be our Refuge, we can live 
in the light of His love, and know that He will 
take care of us. 

"But we must ask all things faithfully. Bill; 
we must believe when we pray that God will 
send us what is best for us ; we must not ask 
Him for the good things of earth; we must 
simply pray that in His boundless unerring love 
He will give us what He knows to be right and 
best.'' 

" That night as I was so unhappy," said Bill, 
" when the master found me, and brought me 
home to live with him and Jacko, I thought as 
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my Guardian Angel had gone away from me; 
and I prayed God to send him back ; he hadn't 
really gone, had he, sir ?" 

" No, my boy, of course he had not ; he is 
nearer us in trouble. Bill, than at any other time ; 
he never never turns away from us unless we sin 
very often, and cease to be sorry for our sin, 
and then for a while he hides his face from us, 
but he is ready to come back at the first sigh of 
penitence, at the first tear that we shed because 
of our wrong doing." 

" That's what the Chaplain used to say," said 
Bill, with an air of supreme satisfaction ; " I will 
try to be good, sir, and if I should be in trouble 
again, I'll try and think of your words, that 
God is our Refuge and never leaves us nor for- 
sakes us." 

Then I went on and spoke to him about the 
teaching of the Gospel, and of the lesson it taught 
us to be submissive to all those whom God had 
put over us. Just as Jesus bade the Pharisees 
and Herodians render unto Caesar the things 
that were Caesar's, and unto God the things that 
were God's, so must we be obedient to those 
whom we serve — to the masters and mistresses 
God has given us. 

" 'Twas like that the Chaplain used to speak," 
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said poor Bill again, but this time there was an 
anxious troubled expression upon his thin wan 
face. 

"What is it, my boy?*' I asked, as I saw the 
great tears welling into his eyes. 

" Please, sir, I've been thinking I ought not 
to have come away from the shoemaker ; he was 
my master, I was sent there, I ought not to 
have left." 

I knew what he meant, and I felt that the 
honest boyish mind had taken a firm grasp at 
the right, and that Bill would not easily be 
turned from his purpose. 

" Could I walk so far as Drury Lane to-morrow, 
do you think, sir? 'twill be awful hard" (the tears 
were felling fast now) " to leave the new Master 
and Jacko, but I must go back." 

"Not to-morrow. Bill," I said; "will you 
trust the matter to me ? and I will go to Drury 
Lane and speak to the shoemaker, and tell him 
you are willing to retiurn to him if he wants 
you." 

"Yes, please, sir," and there was a deep- 
drawn sigh, and then I heard the boy murmur, 
" God is our Refuge and Strength." 

The next evening I went to visit my little 
patient ; I was the bearer of joyful news ; the 
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shoemaker and his wife had made up their 
minds to go to Australia, and were very glad 
to be quit of the lad. " He wasn't a bad 
fellow," they said, "though he didn't take 
kindly to the trade; but he was very honest, 
which was more than could be said for most 
of his kind." 

Poor Bill ! he tried to be very brave when he 
saw me ; Jacko was sitting by his side having 
his tea, and Benjamin was out. I saw the boy 
hide his face against the monkey's soft coat, and 
then he said in a little tremulous voice, " When 
am I to go, sir?" 

" Not at all, Bill," and I told him all, where- 
upon he took to hugging Jacko so violently that 
I was afraid he would strangle him ; then Ben- 
jamin came in, with some winkles in a newspaper, 
and I was asked to sit down and have some tea, 
and we were a very happy trio as we drew our 
chairs round the little round table, and I dare 
say Jacko was very happy too, but he only 
showed his joy by the quantity of food of which 
he partook. 

"Winkles is what he likes better than any- 
thing," said Benjamin; and he certainly did 
ample justice to his pet delicacy. 

The next Sunday I took Bill to church, and I 
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shall never forget the bo/s delight at the beauty 
of the service, and at the lovely music, which 
he said must be like what the Angels sang in 
heaven. 

He had tried to persuade Benjamin to accom- 
pany us, but the organ man said he liked saying 
his prayers and reading his chapter at home, 
and Bill dared not argue with him. 

"I didn't know what to say, sir," he said, 
" but whenever I says my prayers I means to 
ask God to teach the new master to go to 
Church; and surely He will, for I will ask 
faithfully, sir, like you said we was to." 

I wished Bill good-bye on that Sunday night ; 
I had advised Benjamin to get into the country 
as soon as possible, as the best chance of re- 
cruiting the boy's strength. 

" We means to come back in the spring, sir," 
said my little patient, " the master says as he 
and Jacko always comes to London with the 
Queen and the Prince, and all the grand 
company." 

I smiled and bade the boy farewell, and I 
looked at the ugly, honest face, and felt that 
I should be very glad to see the organ man 
and his companions when the spring-time 
came. 
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The winter that followed saw me laid on a 
bed of sickness, and I was ordered to seek for 
health in some milder and more genial clime 
than this treacherous England of ours. I got> 
an appointment as surgeon of a ship bound for 
Australia ; I made several voyages in her, and 
it was five or six years before I grew weary of 
my seafaring life, and resolved once more to 
settle down in England. 

There was a practice to be sold in one of the 
midland counties at a place called Treverton. 
I went to look at the little town, liked it, and 
finally settled there. 

I knew that there were sonle coal mines in 
the neighbourhood, and that part of my work 
would be attending the colliers and their fa- 
milies ; but I rather liked dealing with this class 
of people; I was told that they were a wild, 
lawless, undisciplined set, and this rather in- 
creased my interest in them. One night there 
came a* thundering knock at my suigeiy 
door. 

"Tell the doctor to come at once," said a 
voice, which I recognised as that of Bunker the 
policeman ; " there's mischief going on, the men 
have been firing upon the master's house, and 
some one is hurt, I don't quite know who." 
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I seized my hat and great coat, and armed 
myself with my huge stick, and Bunker and I 
walked on as fast as we could to where the lurid 
light from the mines shone with strange unna- 
tural brilliancy. 

" Who's hurt ?'* said Bunker, as we approached 
the colliers* huts. 

" Bill Nobbs," was the answer. 

"Bill Nobbs," I repeated, "who is he, 
Bunker?*' 

" A chap as is the best of the lot, — z young 
fellow not more than seventeen or eighteen 
years old I take it, but with the sense in his 
head of seventy or eighty." 

" Does he live with one Benjamin Norris, an 
organ manF' 

The policeman looked at me wonderingly, 
" Lawk, sir, fancy your knowing old Norris, why 
heVe been dead these four years, and Jacko the 
monkey died soon after his master. The three 
came here one day in the summer, and Benja- 
min he had a stroke, and they couldn't go on 
no further ; the boy Bill nursed him well, and 
took the Parson to him, and made his last days 
very happy ; and then when he was left alone, 
he thought he'd like to stay on here, and work 
in the mines ; a better young fellow, as I have 
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said before, never was, always going to Church, 
and never laughed out of doing his duty, — ^'twill 
be a bad job for us all if he's badly hurt, he was 
one of the few we could rely upon. How did 
it all happen, Tom?" continued Bunker, ad- 
dressing the man who had told us that Nobbs 
was hurt. 

" I can tell you all about it, sir, for I happens 
to have seen it. They had a meeting at ten 
o'clock under the big oak, and they talked a lot 
about their rights ; they was all of them rather 
the worse for liquor, and then they agreed that 
they would go to Mr. Stansfield's house and fire 
upon it. Bill Nobbs and me passed just at that 
time ; I had been into the town to get a powder 
for my youngest as is cutting its teeth, and Bill 
had been to see Betsy Norman's boy as is bad. 
We heard all they said, and they saw us, and 
called us to come and be men, and help them. 
I think I should have gone, sir, but Bill held 
me \)ack. * He is our master,' he said, * perhaps 
he have not been very kind to us, but so long 
as we serve him we are bound to obey him 
and be true to him.' I felt a strange choking 
sensation in my throat ; it was the old lesson 
of all those years ago being acted over again 
now." 
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" And what then ?" I asked. 

" They were very angry when we would not 
join them, and I heard one of them say, ' It's 
that young sneak, Bill Nobbs, — she'll peach, see 
if he won't.' I shan't fprget how he answered, 
' I will save the master if I can, I will warn him 
of his danger ;' he looked as brave as a young 
lion as he stood there with the moon shining 
upon him, and I seed him take off his cap, and 
look at the stars, and then he runned off as fast 
as he could to the great house. He stood on 
the step and rang the bell fit to pull it down ; 
and I heard him cry, * You are in danger, sir, 
look out.' The others had come up to him by 
this time, and one of them fired, and he fell, 
and they say he's mortal bad, — ^but there ain't 
a doubt that he saved the master's life to-night 
at the risk of his own." 

We had been walking as fast as we could 
through the dark woods, and now we reached 
the cottage where Bill had been carried. 

I should have known the lad anywhere, al- 
though he had improved very much in appear- 
ance since I last saw him. He was a fine, stal- 
wart young fellow now, with just the same honest 
expression upon his face that had first won my 
heart in the old days. 
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His eyes were closed, and he was breath- 
ing heavily, and those who stood round him 
were tiying to staunch the blood which flowed 
from his breast I poured some cordial 
down his throat, and he revived and looked 
at me. 

" It's very good of you to come and see me, 
sir," he said, as if it was the most natural thing 
in the world for me to be there. 

I conld not speak, I saw that I had come 
there to see Bill die. 

A further examination of his wound proved 
to me that it was mortal. He looked up a,t me 
anxiously, 

"I can't get better, can I? indeed I want to 
know the truth." 

" No, Bin, I don't think you can." 

A smile came upon his &ce. 

" I've no one to leave behind me," he said, 
'^no mother, nor sister, nor brother, I'm all 
alone in the world, now that Benjamin and 
Jacko are dead." 

Then he lay quite still for a little time, and 
once more he spoke. 

" I've to thank you for a great deal, sir; I've 
always thought of Him Who is our Refuge and 
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Strength^ and surely He'll take care of me to 
the end." 

The clergyman came, and Bill received his 
last Communion ; and when the solemn Service 
was over, Mr. Stansfield stood by his side. 

" Nobbs, I have come to thank you for saving 
my life, and that of my children ; if it had not 
been for you we should have been fired upon in 
our beds and killed, — tell me how I can show 
my gratitude ; is there any one " 

" No, sir, no one, I'm all alone, — ^he as fired 
upon me was a stranger, sir, he's gone away 
they say, — ^for my sake will you forgive the 
others ? — ^they'll serve you better now, sir, I am 
sure they will." 

There was a sharp struggle in Mr. Stansfield's 
mind between justice and gratitude, but when 
he looked at the dying boy he could not refuse 
his last request. 

" I forgive them," he said, " and I will try 
and be a better master to them than I have 
hitherto been." / 

" Thank you, sir," and there was a smile of 
great joy upon Bill's face. 

He never spoke again, at least nothing intel- 
ligible. As I leaned over him at the last I 
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fancied I heard the words, " Our Refuge and 
Strength in life, and in death." 

I have seen many strange and touching sights 
in my life, but I don't know that I ever saw 
one more strange or more touching than that 
funeral which wended its way through the quiet 
streets of Treverton on that autumn morning 
upon which Bill Nobbs was carried to his lonely 
grave. 

Desolate enough had been the bo/s life ; no 
father, nor mother, nor brother, nor sister walked 
behind the coffin ; no tears were shed by any 
one to whom poor Bill was bound by any tie of 
blood. But hundreds followed that procession 
which may have looked sad to mortal eye, but 
which told of such joy unspeakable to him 
whose "toils were o'er;" and autumn flowers 
lay in profusion upon the violet pall, and 
wreaths that told of victory after the strife had 
been placed there by those who had learned to 
love the honest, manly, true-hearted lad. 

Tenderly and reverently the rough working 
men laid the coffin before the chancel steps, 
and the Holy Sacrifice was offered for the peace 
of Bill's soul. 

Then there was a pause; a heavy tread 
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sounded up the aisle, and Mr. Stansfield, look- 
ing very weary and tired, stood amongst his 
work-people. 

He spoke a few words to the Priest, and then 
in trembling tones he said, 

" My friends, I promised him who lies there 
that I would be a better master to you than I 
had been ; will you pray to the God he served 
so faithfully, and ask Him to help me to do my 
duty to you ?" 

There was not a dry eye in the Church then, 
for somehow those poor rough people felt that 
the bright, active, young life had not been taken 
from them in vain. 



** Brother, now thy toils are o'er, 
Fought the battle, won the crown, 
On life's rough and barren shore 
Thou hast laid thy burden down. 
Grant him. Lord, eternal rest 
With the spirits of the blest 

" Through death's valley dim and dark, 
Jesus guides thee in the gloom. 
Shows thee where His footprints mark 
Tracks of glory through the tomb. 
Grant him, Lord, eternal rest 
With the spirits of the blest 
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" Christ the sower sows thee here : 
When the eternal day shall dawn, 
He will gather in the ear 
On that Resurrection mom. 
Grant him. Lord, eteriial rest 
With the spirits of the blest." 



PARDON THROUGH THE 
PRECIOUS BLOOD. 



'€\xitntp4ouvtt dutOidp after %vinitp* 



** But most of all I feel Thee near 
When from the good priest's feet 
I go absolved in fearless love 
Fresh toils and cares to meet" 

T^HE wintry wind was sighing and moaning 
^ through the leafless treesj the pale moon 
was shining in the dark leaden sky ; the stars 
came out one by one, emblems of the Eyes of 
Infinite Love that are ever watching over us, 
ever bending down in mercy and in pity upon 
the children whom God created, whom Jesus 
has redeemed, whom the Holy Spirit sanctifies. 
The soft light of that moon and of those 
tender watchful stars fell upon a house in one 

VI. K 
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of the Streets of the great manufacturing town of 
Barton. 

In a little room half way up a staircase two 
lads were lying upon two little white beds ; one 
of them was fast asleep, the other was tossing 
restlessly from side to side, sometimes muttering 
some almost unintelligible words, sometimes sit- 
ting up and looking round him anxiously, and 
then falling back upon his pillow, and once 
more courting that gentle sleep that would not 
come to him. 

Harry Morton and his brother James were or- 
phans ; their father, a well-to-do tradesman, had 
died some two or three years before our story be- 
gins; their mother had gone to her rest when her 
boys were respectively three and four years old, 
and they had been left in charge of a faithful 
old nurse, for their father had been too much 
occupied with his business to have much time 
to give to them ; he used to have them down 
to play with him of an • evening when the day's 
work was done, and afterwards when they grew 
older he used to ask how they were getting on 
at school, and just glance at the lessons they 
were doing, and on Sundays he would take them 
to Church morning and evening, to the old 
parish Church which was all boxed up with high 
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pews, where Harry and James used to amuse 
themselves by peeping over into the aisle, and 
Tvatching the tall beadle with his green coat and 
silver lace and cocked hat, walking up and 
down as though the whole Church belonged to 
him. 

They considered him a far more important 
person than the old clergyman who had held 
the living for fifty-five years, and who boasted 
that there had not been a single alteration in 
the way of performing the service since the day 
he read himself in. 

Mr. Morton was an honest man, but he was 
not a religious man, and all that the boys learned 
about the things of God were derived from the 
Bible stories old Nurse used to tell them when 
they were quite little fellows; their catechism 
they were made to say once a week at school 
like so many parrots; but they were never 
taught its meaning, they knew nothing of the 
real, true blessings of the Holy Sacraments 
which are necessary to salvation. 

They grew up fine manly boys, every one said 
that there was not such a good-looking clever 
fellow to be found in all Barton as young Harry 
Morton. And James was a nice lad too, they 
said, only he couldn't be named in the same 
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breath with Harry, — ^he might be good of course, 
they supposed he was, but he had not his bro- 
ther's bright pleasant manners; Hauy always 
had a kind word for every one, no matter who 
it was, and James was rather shy and reserved, 
and seemed not to care to put himself out to 
make himself agreeable to all the world, in fact 
he was rather inclined to shun people some- 
times, and to live very much to himself. 

There were some who could tell of many a 
kindly deed performed in secret, of many an 
act of self-denial of which James Morton and 
those who had received the benefit alone knew, 
— ^which God Who seeth in secret would some 
day reward openly. They were the outcome of 
a generous noble heart ; they were not in those 
days done out of love to God ; but it was the 
boy's natural disposition always to think first of 
others and last of himself. 

When Mr. Morton died, every one thought 
that he had died a rich man, — it was not the 
case, — ^by the time all was settled and his debts 
paid, it was found that there was but a very 
scanty provision left for his boys ; he had left 
everything in a very confused state. The end 
had come very suddenly; he had been quite 
well in the morning, in the evening he com- 
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plained of illness, — his sons helped him to bed, 
and he looked at them lovingly and said, ** God 
bless you, my lads, I have not taught you all I 
ought to have taught you, I have forgotten a 
great many things that I once knew, God for- 
give the many sins of my life." 

He never spoke again, and Harry and James 
were left at the respective ages of fourteen and 
fifteen years, to fight the battle of life for them- 
selves. 

Troubles came upon them fast enough, they 
had never known what poverty was, and now 
they had to face it, and to shift for themselves, 
and earn their own living. 

There were many in Barton who had known 
and respected their father, and who stretched 
out the right hand of fellowship to them in their 
trouble, and each of them obtained a situation 
in Barton, Harry in a coal merchant's office, 
James in a haberdasher's shop. 

It happened that one evening not very long 
after Mr. Morton's death, the boys were sitting 
in the little room in one of the back streets of 
the town, whither they had removed when the 
old house where they had spent all the years of 
their young life had been sold, and there came 
-a low, timid ]cnock at the door. 
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The next minute a man whom they both re- 
cognised as John Sandford, their father's old 
foreman, stood before them. 

He had left Barton some three or four years 
before, on account of his wife's health; he 
had been a hale, prosperous looking fellow then, 
he was pale and miserable and cadaverous 
enough now : he had lost his wife, and six or 
seven little children were left on his hands, and 
the world had gone all wrong with him ; some- 
how or other everything had been against him 
— nothing that he had undertaken had pros- 
pered. 

" I didn't know you were in Barton, John," 
said Harry cordially; "sit down, and have a 
cup of tea." 

John sat down ; but he looked anxious and 
awkward, as if something were on his mind, 
which he was longing, and yet dreaded to bring 
out. 

He asked a great many questions of the 
lads, but did not seem to heed their answers, 
and at last he fumbled in his pocket, and 
brought out an old dirty looking piece of paper, 
and then with a mighty effort the poor fellow 
spoke. 

" Master Harry, Master James, you'll believe 
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I i?vouldn't have troubled you if I could have 
anyijvay helped it ; but my Minnie, that's my 
eldest girl, is dying of consumption, and they 
said as how the change back to her native place 
might do her a bit of good, and she wanted to 
come, so I brought them all back last night, and 
I've put them all into a little cottage in Cheap 
Street, and — and — " and poor John laid his head 
upon the table and fairly sobbed. 

" What is it, John ?" said Harry, in his bright, 
pleasant, cheery way, " can we help you ?" 

" Oh, Master Harry, it goes to my heart to do 
it, seeing you in this little room, and hearing 
how you are working, I don't want it all, — I 
shouldn't ask for a penny, but for Minnie's sake ; 
but ever so little would be a help just now, and 
I should be so thankful," and the poor man put 
the dirty piece of paper into the boy's hand, and 
Harry, and James (who was looking over his 
brother's shoulder) saw that it was an acknow- 
ledgment in their father's handwriting of ten 
pounds, which he had borrowed some years be- 
fore from his foreman, — "oh. Master Harry, 
Master James, I'm so sorry." 

" It shall be paid," said Harry confidently, 
" you may quite trust us, John." 
" Yes, sir, I am sure of that." 
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"But, Harry dear, we have no money, we 
have only five shillings in the world ; it will take 
a long long time before we can do it ; had we 
not better tell John the truth, and say that we 
will do our best, and pay him little by little ?'' 

James spoke in a whisper, but Harry did not 
heed his words ; " Be quiet," was all he said, 
" leave things to me, I am the eldest." 

And thus rebuked, James went back to his 
place, and listened wonderingly, whilst Harry 
talked on, promising John that he certainly 
should be no loser through them. 

Poor John himself hardly knew what to say ; 
his needs were immediate, — Minnie lying on her 
couch in that poor little cottage in Cheap Street, 
was craving for food ; and her father had none 
to give her, and no money wherewith to buy 
any. 

He got up at last to say good-bye, and Harry 
seemed somewhat glad to get rid of him, and 
breathed a sigh of relief when the door closed 
upon him. 

" Of course we must pay him," he said, " as 
soon as we can." 

" Yes," answered James, " IVe been thinking 
how we could manage to live for less ; we might 
have meat only three days in the week, and I 
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think we could do with a bit less fire, and then 
if we could let poor John have five shillings a 
week think what a comfort it would be to 
him." 

" It wouldn't be worth while doing that," 
answered Harry confidently, " I should not like 
to do it in that way, we must pay the whole sum 
down.'' 

James sighed. '^ I don't think we shall ever 
be able to manage it," he said. 

" Trust me," was the answer, " it will be all 
right." 

That same evening one of John Sandford's 
little girls told her father that a boy had ap- 
peared at the door of the cottage carrying in his 
hand a bag of oranges : " They are for Minnie," 
he said, and he ran away as fast as he could. 
"What was he like, my dear?" 
" I don't know, father, it was so dark, and his 
cap was pulled down over his face ; he was a 
very funny boy indeed, he spoke so fast, and 
appeared in such a hurry." 

" God bless him, whoever he was," said poor 
John Sandford, and Minnie lay back contentedly, 
eating her orange and saying how nice and cool 
and pleasant it was ; and she too said, " God 
bless him," softly, and then she turned to her 
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father and said, " How kind some folks are, 
father, ain't they?*' 

Harry Morton went out that evening to meet 
some of his companions, of whom he was the 
life and soul with those merry ways of his, and 
the countless number of songs and anecdotes 
with which he was in the habit of amusing his 
friends ; and James stayed at home, and went 
supperless to bed, — there was only that five 
shillings in the' old bogc, which was to keep 
Harry and himself for the next two days : there 
had been sixpence in his pocket two hours be- 
fore, with which he had intended to buy his 
supper, but that sixpence was not there now, 
and the boy, truth to tell, was feeling very 
hungry. 

" Never mind," he mused, " it's better as it 
is, only I can't help wishing I might have just 
one crust ; but if I took it, there would not be 
enough for breakfast in the morning, and we 
must begin to save at once," and there was a 
smile upon James' face as after having knelt 
and said his short evening prayers — the prayers 
which old Nurse, who was dead now, had taught 
him when he was a very little boy, — he lay 
down upon his bed and slept peacefully, and 
angels carried those benisons from the cottage 
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in Cheap Street to the Feet of the Father of 
Mercy, and James Morton's deed of love that 
night, was surely written in the Book of Life. 

It was of this night that we have already 
spoken at the commencement of this little story, 
for two hours later Harry came home, and lay 
on his little bed by James' side in the pale light 
of the winter's moon. 

James was still asleep when the first faint 
streaks of dawn stole into the little room j he 
was aroused by hearing Harry making a great 
noise. 

Now Harry was not generally an early riser, 
and James wondered why he was getting up so 
early. 

" What is it ?" he said drowsily. 

" I am going out for the day," was the answer, 
" mind your own business." 

" Out for the day, — ^where ?" 

" Didn't I tell you to mind your own busi- 
ness?" 

" But, Harry, you will lose your day's wages, 
and we want the money so badly now." 

" Be quiet, will you ?" and poor James knew 
it was no use to press the matter any further. 

"You will have some breakfast, won't you, 
Harry ?" 
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'* No, I am going out to breakfast/' 

He ran down stairs without another word, 
and James felt very much inclined to cry as a 
few minutes afterwards he sat down to his soli- 
tary meal, and thought that this was the first 
time that Harry had ever kept anything back 
from him. 

" Hullo, Morton/' said a boy, as he walked 
along the streets to his day's work, " why haven't 
you gone with the other fellows ?" 

" Where ?" asked James. 

" Well, that is a good joke, as if you didn't 
know where Harry and the rest of that larky 
set had gone." 

" No, I don't" 

" Well, they are ofif to Granby to the fair." 

Poor James' heart sank within him ; Granby 
fair did not bear a good name. Mr. Morton 
had never gone to it himself, nor allowed his 
children to go to it ; and now the first use that 
Harry made of his liberty was to act in direct 
violation of his father's wishes. 

He was very wretched all through the dark 
November day; and in the evening he could 
not sit at home alone, he felt so restless and 
unhappy. He thought he should like to walk 
towards the Station to meet his brother. 
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As he passed through Cheap Street, which, 
by the way, was the very worst street in the 
whole town, he heard the sound of a Church 
bell ringing through the clear air. 

It was an unwonted sound of a week-day 
evening, and James wondered for an instant 
whence it came; then he remembered that 
there was a new Mission Church just opened 
in that densely populated neighbourhood. 

Something, — surely it was the gentle influence 
of the Holy Spirit, — ^impelled him to go in 
and see what the new Church was like. 

The service had begun when he reached it, 
and James gazed wonderingly at the Cross upon 
the Altar, and at the Figure of the Crucified 
Lord which was stretched thereon. He had 
never seen anything like it before; he knew 
what it represented, that was all, — all its deep, 
true meaning, all the power of comfort it carried 
with it were a mystery to him. 

Buf somehow he liked to stay there; it 
seemed to bring rest to his poor weary soul, — 
for he was very weary that night, — he could 
not tell why, unless it was because Harry 
had gone away to the fair, and James could 
not help feeling that he had done wrong. He 
meant to come away before the sermon, (it 
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was a Wednesday evening, and there was al- 
ways a short sermon at the Mission Church 
on Wednesday evening,) but he stayed on, and 
listened to such words as he had never heard 
before. 

" My friends," said the preacher, " I want to 
say a little to you about the Collect for this 
week. *0 Lord, we beseech Thee, absolve 
Thy people from their offences; that through 
Thy bountiful goodness we may all be delivered 
from the bands of those sins, which by our 
frailty we have committed : grant this, hea- 
venly Father, for Jesus Christ's sake, our 
blessed Lord and Saviour. Amen.' 

"I want to ask you if you know by what 
means Jesus has appointed that those bands 
of sin may be loosened, which sometimes 
threaten to overwhelm us. He has left as a 
legacy to His Church the great gift of Absolu- 
tion; He in His Infinite Mercy allows us His 
Priests to tell you that if you repent and con- 
fess your faults, and humble yourselves before 
Him, He pardons you and makes you clean in 
the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost, through the Merits of His 
own Most Precious Blood. 

" My friends, do not be startled, and think 
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that what I am saying to you is any new thing ; 
it is very, very old, it dates back more than 
eighteen hundred years, — to that day when our 
own dear Lord, after He had risen from the 
dead, stood amongst His Apostles, and gave 
them. His chosen ones, power to fprgive sins, 
and bade them impart that power to their suc- 
cessors, even unto the end of time. 

"And we, God's Priests, are successors of 
the Holy Apostles of old ; come to us there- 
fore with the heavy crushing burden of your 
sorrows, with the weight of your guilt, whatever 
it may be, and if from the depths of your heart 
you repent, if, kneeling in the very presence of 
God, you confess all your misdeeds, by the 
authority and power committed to us we bid 
you go in peace, and sin no more. 

" If any of you who are listening to me now 
have any sin upon your conscience, any trouble 
upon your mind, will you come to me and let 
me help you for Jesus' sake ? 

" In the Holy Gospel for the week we read 
that there was a certain ruler who was in trouble 
because his daughter was dead, and in faith he 
went to Jesus, and said, * Come and lay Thy 
Hand upon her, and she shall live.' He the 
Lord of Love went, and took the dead girl by 
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the hand, and she arose ; she was brought back 
from death to life, — ^and so shall we be brought 
back from sin to righteousness if we ask Him 
to stretch forth His pardoning Hand to us, and 
when we have borne the penance of guilt, we 
shall arise to the light of Life. 

"And, my friends, one word more, — ^when 
you have found the peace and the blessing 
yourselves ; when you have known what it is to 
lay your burden at the foot of the Cross, and 
there find the promised help, will you bring 
those you love, will you bring all yoiur care to 
God's own Priests, there to be absolved firom 
their oifences, and to find Vest unto their 
souls ?" 

James Morton listened to those words, and a 
strange new hope came into the bo)r's heart 
Was it really all true ? was it possible that such 
things should be ? Many and many a boyish 
fault rose up before him then, many and many 
a haunting memory that had long been laid 
aside, seemed to come to torment him then ; 
and then came the assurance that peace and 
pardon were to be found, if only sought for in 
the appointed way, through the Merits of the 
Precious Blood. 

" I will come here again," he mused, as he 
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left ±e Church ; " I don't know why it is, but 
I do feel as though I wanted to be better, to 
think more of the things of God, to draw nearer 
to Him." 

He needed God's own comfort sorely, poor 
lad, in the days that were to come, — in the 
lonely, sorrowful life that was to be his portion 
for many a long year. 

As he walked towards the Station he saw 
John Sandford looking more worried and 
anxious than he had done on the previous 
evening. 

"How is Minnie?" said James, somewhat 
awkwardly. 

" Thank you, Master James, she is very bad 
to-day," and a tear that would not be repressed 
rolled down the haggard cheek. 

" Oh, John, can I help you ? you look so 
bad." 

" There's enough to make me feel bad. Master 
James, — the landlord wants five shillings de- 
posit for the week's rent, and if he don't 
have it to-night, he says we must be out by 
the morning." 

"Come home with me, John, — ^you shall have 
the five shillings." 

" Oh, Master James, you can't do it." 
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"Yes, I can, — I ought, it is your due; on 
Saturday we shall be paid our week's wages, — ^it 
is all right, John." 

And John, grateful and happy at the prospect 
of immediate relief from his difficulties, walked 
home with the boy. 

" You need not come up, John, I'll bring it 
you," and James flew up the staircase as fast as 
he could. 

He came back in a minute or two, his face 
very white, his limbs trembling. 

" John," he said, " I cannot find the money, 
Harry must have put it away somewhere else, 
it is not in the box ; but he will be home soon, 
he has only gone to Granby, — ^and I will take 
it round to you then." 

" Thank you. Master James, God bless you 
for your good will, and if you can't do it, I shall 
think of your kindness all the same," and poor 
John turned away to try and hide from the lad 
the hopeless look that had come upon his face 
in those last few minutes. 

The last train arrived from Granby, but no 
Harry appeared; and morning dawned, and 
still he did not come, and some one told James 
that he and his companions had got into a ter- 
rible scrape, — had been found stealing some 
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things from one of the stalls, — one or two of 
them had escaped, and Harry was amongst 
the number, the others were likely to suffer for 
their escapade. 

" And he'll suffer too," thought poor James ; 
"wherever he is, the thought of .his sin will 
come back to him and make him miserable. 
Oh, if he could but have heard the preacher's 
words last night ; if he would but be sorry for 
the wrong he has done." 

And then other thoughts came into the poor 
fellow's mind. All hope of being able to take 
that five shillings to John Sandford was gone 
now, and Minnie, poor sick Minnie, would be 
turned out homeless into the streets. 

" No, no, it must not be," said James, " my 
coat will fetch five shillings, — they must have 
that" 

He took his great coat, — the only warm thing 
he had, — to a pawn-shop, and with burning 
cheeks, said he wanted five shillings for it. It 
was given him instantly, and hot and breath- 
less he arrived at the poor cottage in Cheap 
Street. 

" Here it is, John," he said, laying the pre- 
cious money on the table. 

And again John said, " God bless you," and 
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Minnie from her comer echoed the words ; and 
James, muttering something about being very 
late, sped on his way. 

Harry did not come back; it was said in 
Barton that he and his friends had enlisted and 
gone abroad, and there was not a hope that 
they would be in old England again for many 
a long year. 

And James lived alone in the little dreary 
room, doing his duty honestly as a Christian 
lad should, denying himself in everything, even 
in the common necessaries of life, so that he 
might pay back that money to John Sand- 
ford. 

Minnie lingered on through the winter and 
summer months, and when the autumn came 
she died a peaceful, happy death. 

James used to sit with her very often in those 
last days, telling her of the blessing he had 
found at the Mission Church, and of the peace 
that had come to him now. Minnie had long 
known what that peace was; and the Sunday 
before she went away James knelt with her and 
her father, (he had been confirmed the week 
previously,) and the sick girl's last Communion 
was the lonely boy's first 

The years passed oa Amid the crowded 
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lanes and courts of Barton a young man is to 
be seen, when the labours of the day are past, 
trying to win the sinful and the erring to seek 
for Pardon through the Precious Blood. 

One night a child ran after him and pulled 
his coat. 

"Mr. James, please, mother wants you; 
there's a soldier come to our place, and he is 
dying." 

James hastened to the wretched' house. Lying 
senseless on a bed, or what was supposed to be 
a bed, — ^it was only a heap of rags, — ^he found 
the brother he had lost for so long, — ^whom he 
had prayed for everyday through all those 
years. 

Tenderly and lovingly James nursed him 
through long weeks of illness, and at last, when 
the dim eyes opened and fell upon his brother, 
Hairy said, 

" IVe got five shillings in my pocket, let John 
have it for his sick girl," — ^he had gone back 
to the sinful past in those first hours of con- 
sciousness. 

He did not die. The happiest day in all 
James' life Was when he took his erring brother 
to the Priest of the Mission Church, and heard 
him say, 
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'* I want to come and confess my sins, I want 
to be pardoned for Jesus' sake." 

And then began the preparation for Confes- 
sion, the strict heart-searching, the bitter self- 
abasement, the craving for forgiveness. 

Often and often the poor, weak, sinful na- 
ture recoiled from the hard task, (for it £r a 
hard task to look down into the depths of a 
soul long blackened by the foul stains of sin,) 
and seemed inclined to return to the ways which 
had brought with them nothing but misery; but 
Hanys Guardian Angel had come back to him 
with the first dawnings of the penitent, better 
life, and James' prayers were heard and an- 
swered, — the bread cast upon the waters was 
found, although many long weary days passed 
away before the blessing came. 

The blessing of pardon and of peace, — dear 
children, do you know or understand half the 
joy that it brings with it ? You can remember 
perhaps some days in your young lives when 
you in some way or other gave your parents just 
cau3e for anger. It was hard to be in disgrace, 
was it not ? hard to feel that you could not go 
to them as you usually did, and be sure of 
meeting loving looks, and of hearing kind 
words. Then suddenly the knowledge of your 
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fault has come to you, and with tears you have 
gone and asked for forgiveness. Fully and en- 
tirely it has been granted, — sunshine has come 
where dark clouds lowered before. 

Dear children, every day of your lives you 
sin against God, and He asks you to be sorry 
and to confess your faults. He sends you His 
own appointed Priests to help and guide you, 
and to promise you Pardon through the Precious 
Blood. He only asks you to be true and humble, 
to come to Him as to a loving, tender Father, 
to speak to Him as a penitent child, and trust 
in His all-forgiving mercy. 

Dear children, He died for you ; He came 
to save you; only tell Him you are sony for 
your many sins, only ask Him to forgive them, 
and just as of ojd His sweet Voice spoke the 
re-assuring words of pardon and of peace, "I 
will, be thou clean," so now He will speak to 
you and bid you rest in His Love. 



** I cried out for mercy, and fell on my knees, 
And confessed, while my heart with keen sorrow was 

wrung; 
Twas the labour of minutes, and years of disease 
Fell as fast from my soul as the words from my tongue. 
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** All hail then» all hail, to the dear Precious Blood, 
That hath worked these sweet wonders of mercy in 

me ; 
May each day countless numbers thi'ong down to its 

flood, 
And God have His glory, and sinners go free." 
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%\x>tntp^fiStfi duntiap after ^vinitp^ 



" And then how easily Thou tum'st 
The hard ways into soft." 

A GIRL wandered dreamily one November 
'^^' night through the London streets, — 
dreamily, and yet she had an object in view, 
she was hastening on an errand in which if suc- 
cessful she knew she should go back to her 
home and receive something of a welcome; and 
if she failed — ^ah, well, Grace Eamshaw knew 
what she must expect if she failed, and the bare 
possibility of such a thing caused her to shudder 
and turn sick with fear, and for an instant she 
quickened her footsteps, and then she walked 
on again in the same dreamy desultory manner, 
and she looked wearily into a shop, and saw 

VI. L 
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that the dock which hung there pointed only to 
half-past six, and she sighed and sighed again 
and miumured, " Another half-hour to wait, and 
then what is he likely to say to me ?" 

It was a lovely face which was hidden beneath 
the old tattered straw bonnet which poor Grace 
tried in vain to pull more forward, so that she 
might not be annoyed by the rude glances of 
the passers by ; she did not know how it was, 
but somehow people did stare at her very rudely, 
she supposed it must be at her ragged, untidy 
dress, it could be at nothing else ; and Grace 
smiled a sad sickly smile, as she looked down 
upon the old dress, which seemed to defy all 
mending, and would " tear of itself." 

The girl had lived in the world for four and 
twenty long years, and no loving voice had ever 
spoken to her to tell her that they liked to look 
upon her, — no tender mother had smoothed the 
golden hair, and gazed into the depths of the 
blue grey eyes, and showed Grace that to her 
mind at least there was not in all the world so 
fair a face. 

Some vague indistinct remembrance she had, 
of some one who had loved her dearly long long 
years ago when she was but a tiny child j some 
far-off memory would seem to come to her in 
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her dreams of a voice gentle and sweet that had 
soothed her childish fears ; but all this was in 
the shadowy past, a whisper as it were from 
another world — far far away from that world in 
which she had lived, and toiled, and suffered 
all the years that she could remember. 

Grace's first recollection dated back to a sea- 
port town where she had stood upon a pier, and 
watched the blue waves dancing in the sunlight, 
and then gazed up to the bright sky above, and 
wondered whether God and His Angels saw 
her ; whether they who were so good, and lov- 
ing, knew how poor and miserable and hungry 
she was. 

She could remember, too, the wretched froom 
which had been her home then, when she first 
missed the mother she had lost, and when she 
was left to her father's sole care. 

She had a brother, a boy some years older 
than herself, a brave high-spirited fellow, who 
was always in trouble with his father, who would 
leave his home for days and come back again, 
and high words would pass between him and 
his wretched parent, — then for a while there 
would be peace, until the next storm lowered ; 
more angry, more fearful than the last. Then 
once — ^it was a winter's day — oh, how well Grace 
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remembered it now; her father beat Robert 
mercilessly, and the poor little child stood be- 
tween them, and a sharp, hard blow fell upon 
her head, and felled her to the ground. 

It was morning when this happened, and the 
shades of evening were falling into the poor 
room when Grace opened her eyes, and found 
that she was all alone. 

Late at night her father returned, and she 
asked him " where Robert was." 

He swore a fearful oath and bade her never 
again mention her brother's name, and she never 
had, — it almost seemed as though she had for- 
gotten him in the sixteen years that had passed 
away since that dread winter's day. 

But even in the girl's heart there lived the 
memory of the bright lad, who in his own rough 
way had tried to be kind to her, and had spent 
the pence he managed somehow or another to 
pick up, in buying her cakes and sweets. 

Poor Grace, she had almost forgotten how to 
pray ; it was so long since she had asked any- 
thing of God, she had never known but one 
prayer, ^'Piay God bless father and mother, 
and brother Robert, and make me a good girl, 
for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen." And as the 
child grew into a girl, and the girl into a woman. 
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that petition was in her heart still, that prayer 
fervent in its intense longing and humility was 
carried by poor Grace's Guardian Angel to the 
Mercy-seat, and laid down at the Feet of Him 
Who came to seek and to save the lost ones of 
His fold. 

How her life had been spent it would have 
been hard for her to tell; how she had been 
dragged about by her father from town to town, 
from city to city, and sat all day in dingy attics 
whilst he was away, — she knew not where, — 
how he would come home at night reeling drunk, 
and go out again next morning to his trade, 
leaving her to a dry crust of bread and a piece 
of mouldy cheese for her dinner, to gaze all day 
upon the chimney-pots of the opposite houses, 
and upon the crowds passing to and fro in the 
streets, — this was all Grace could have told of 
the past, of the years before she and her father 
took up their abode in the dirty yard leading 
out of one of the back streets of Holbom, where 
they had been located for the last six years. 

Once some one she had come across on her 
joumeyings had spoken kindly to her, and asked 
her what her father's trade was. 

For an instant she had looked bewildered, 
and then had answered, " Oh, he's a racer." 
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It was her questioner's tiim to look puzzled, 
and Grace proceeded to explain her meaning. 

"He goes wherever there are races, — ^and 
sometimes he gets money, and sometimes he 
loses it." 

The old man who had spoken so kindly to 
her looked with infinite compassion into the 
poor little pale face, and muttered, 

"God help thee, poor child, for thou wilt 
sorely need help." 

And yet with all Jack Eamshaw's faults, with 
all the heavy burden of sin that must have lain 
on the man's conscience, there was one bit of 
his better nature which still shone forth im- 
choked by all the tares of his wicked, sinful life, 
— and that was, his love for his child. Never 
had he spoken one cross word to her until lately, 
never since that day when she had received the 
blow which was meant for Robert had he lifted 
his hand against her. 

His dissolute companions were never allowed 
to speak to her, his one aim and object seemed 
to keep her shut away from the world ; " I'm a 
bad fellow I know," he had once said to some 
one who remonstrated with him upon the lonely 
life to which he condemned the girl, "but I 
promised her mother when she was dying that 
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she should learn no hann from me, and she 
shan't if I can help it" 

They had come to London for a week one 
hot summer's day ; — six years had passed away, 
and there they were still. 

Jack Eamshaw had managed to get a situ- 
ation as billiard-marker at some low tavern. 
His last ventures on the racecourse had been 
unsuccessful, and he had determined to give up 
his wandering life, and settle down to business. 

To poor Grace the change was a miserable 
one, — there had been some pleasure sometimes 
in the old days, — she had loved to travel along 
the bright fair country roads, and listen to the, 
sweet songs of the birds as they carolled in the 
leafy trees j she had loved to pick the wild 
flowers that grew in the hedges, and make them 
up into a little posy wherewith to brighten the 
wretched lodging to which her father condemned 
her. 

Now no such joy ever came to her; very long 
and dreary were the days of poor Grace's lonely 
life j she managed to get some coarse work from 
a shop, for which she was but very indifferently 
paid ; and she took very little note of them as 
it passed on; bringing with it the same dreary 
round of daily duties. 
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She rested on Sundays ; she used to stay in 
bed half the day, and wander out into the 
crowded streets of an evening, and wonder 
why it was that she was so wretched, whilst all 
the rest of the people appeared so bright and 
joyous. 

There came a morning when Jack Eamshaw 
did not go out as usual. 

" Are you ill, father?' said Oace. 

" Well, I'm always ill for that matter, but to 
tell you the truth they've kicked me out of my 
situation ; I've taken a drop or two too much 
once or twice lately, and now there's nothing 
left for us but to starve." 

" Father dear," she said, " I can work for 
both of us until you are better." 

He did not answer, he only bent his head 
upon his hands, and groaned in very bitterness 
of spirit, and his strength seemed to fail now 
that day. 

It was October then, and all through the 
dreary weeks that followed she worked and 
toiled for him, whilst he sat listlessly by the fire, 
sometimes looking up with a smile, and telling 
her that she was a good little gkl, and that she 
was like her mother; and she would smile a sad 
little smile ; and a faint shadow of something 
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like happiness would come into the poor weary 
little heart. 

One November day he had been more than 
usually restless and irritable, and she had spent 
her last penny, and the rent was owing, and the 
landlord getting clamorous for his money. 

" Father," she said at last, " is there no one 
in all this great city who can help you?" 

Jack Eamshaw was silent for a minute, and at 
last he said, "Give me my old writing-book, 
child, and the ink j I'm going to write a letter." 
She did as he bade her, and with considerable 
effort upon an old torn greasy sheet of paper he 
indited a somewhat lengthy epistle, which when 
he had read it over five or six times he put into 
an envelope and directed to " Mr. Eamshaw, 
1 80, Bridge Street, Westminster." 

" Grace," he said, in the old hard tone to 
which she was so well accustomed, "Grace, I 
disgraced my family when I was a lad by forging 
a cheque upon a bank where I was employed as 
a clerk. I was put into prison for a year, and 
when I came out again my old father was dead, 
and my eldest brother refused to see me. I 
was very sorry then, — I had meant to be steady 
for the rest of my life ; the hardness drove me 
to be what you see me now. I might have been 
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better. I was for a little time after I married 

your mother ; but it's no use talking of the past, 

you've been a good girl to me, Grace, you may 

like to remember that I said this, when they 

have taken me out of this wretched place to lay 

me in my grave. It can't be very long, child, 

before that day comes, no one has ever felt as 

I feel, and gone back again to life and strength, 

and so, child, I've swallowed my pride, I've 

written to Frank (that's my brother) and asked 

him for your sake to help us a little now ; I've 

told him what you've been to me, and how 

you've worked for me, and I've asked him in 

memory of our own mother (for we both loved 

her dearly,) to be kind to my girl. I want you 

to take it to him now, my child ; you must walk 

there, although it's a long way off, for if we sent 

it through the post without a stamp upon it, he 

might refuse to take it in, and we have not a 

penny in the world to buy a stamp," and the 

wretched man sighed wearily as he gave the 

letter into the girl's hand. 

_ " Say you will wait for the answer, child, do 

not come away without one." 

And Grace went on her way, half fearing, half 

hoping as to what might be the result of her 
mission. 
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Timidly she knocked at the door of a laige 
house in Bridge Street, a huge brass plate 
upon which testified that it was occupied by 
Messrs. Hunt and Eamshaw, Solicitors. 

A sour looking old woman appeared, and to 
her Grace told her errand. 

The old crone slammed the door in her face, 
and after about a quarter of an hour's absence, 
during which Grace stood pale and trembling 
in that pitiless March wind, she opened a win- 
dow at the top of the house, and screamed out 
in her shrill old voice, 

" The master's busy now, you are to call for 
the answer to-morrow night at seven o'clock." 

Weary and tired the girl went home to tell 
her father what she had done. 

He had worked himself up into a state of 
great excitement during her absence, and now 
when she came back bringing no answer to the 
letter which it had cost him so much to write, 
he heaped abusive epithets upon the poor girl's 
head, and spoke words to her harder and more 
cruel than she had ever heard fall from his lips 
before, addressed to her. 

" Father, dear father, it is not long to wait, 
until to-morrow." 

The morrow came; the day wore all too 
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slowly on, and a whole hour before she need 
have started Jack E^mshaw sent Grace for the 
answer to the letter. 

Thus it was that on that chill March night 
when we first saw her, she was wandering 
dreamily on, fearing to arrive at her destination 
before the appointed time. 

The Abbey clock struck the hour of seven as 
with trembling hand poor Grace knocked at the 
door of her uncle's house. 

The sour visaged old woman appeared, look- 
ing a shade more grim even than she had done 
the day before. 

" Come up," she said, " the master will see 
you now," and something of a pitying glance 
was in the old crone's cold grey eyes, as she 
laid her hand upon Grace's shoulder and said, 
"Don't be afeard, girl, although it's true he's 
mortal hard." 

Then Grace, feeling as she had never felt be- 
fore in all her life, with all its many troubles, 
followed the woman up stairs into her uncle's 
presence. 

" Hard ! mortal hard 1" Yes, those were the 
words that rang in her ears, as sh6 looked upon 
the cold, passionless face, which bore some 
strange resemblance to her father's, as she lis- 
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tened to the never-varying tones of the voice 
which fell like a knell upon her ears. 

" Hard ! mortal hard !" Yes, she heard it 
still, mingled with the tones of the old woman's 
words of commiseration as she passed out of the 
door, where the gas-lamp shone upon the great 
brass plate, " My dear, I'm sorry for you, very 
sorry, but I told you he was mortal hard." 

There had been dark clouds in the sky when 
she had entered her uncle's house, they were 
black and lurid now, when once more she stood 
in the chill night air, and the keen easterly blast 
blew into her face, and seemed to take away 
for ever that new hope which had arisen in 
her heart, and to leave in its place a hopeless 
calm despair which she had never known before. 
For in that short interview her uncle had asked 
his conditions, and had had his answer j he had 
promised to help her if she would swear to leave 
her father for ever, and never to look upon his 
face again ; he had promised to make a lady of 
her if she would give up the only being on earth 
for whom she cared, if she would throw off the 
poor broken down man who in spite of all his 
faults, in spite of all the sins of his life had been 
uniformly kind and gentle to her. 

And with a fiery glance in her beautiful eyes. 
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a glance which haunted the hard old man to the 
day of his death, the girl had refused his terms, 
and had left him. 

" Hard ! mortal hard !" The words seemed 
borne to her upon the keen east wind as she 
pursued her way homewards ; sad, weary, hope- 
less, with no gleam of brightness as o'er all that 
dreary expanse of sky, o'er all the dreariness of 
poor Grace's life, as dim and indistinct and yet 
most miserable the future lay stretched out be- 
fore her. 

And as she walked on, dreading to reach her 
wretched home, dreading to tell her father all 
that had passed between her and her uncle, 
there broke upon her ears a sound she had often 
heard before, and yet had always disregarded ; 
even the sweet glad music of Church bells. 

Something — ^she did not know what then, she 
did know in after days, that it was the Holy 
Spirit given her in her Baptism which was work- 
ing within her, impelling her to take her trouble 
where alone she could find rest and comfort, 
made her stand wavering for an instant, looking 
up at the tall, graceful steeple, listening to the 
music of the bells, which chimed in so strangely 
with those words which the old woman had 
spoken, " Hard ! mortal hard I" 
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Yes, it was all hard, — ^hardest of all was her 
life, that life which must soon be so lonely, 
bereft even of that poor love which had imparted 
something of sweetness into it. 

As she stood doubtfully at the door of the 
Church, the organ broke out into a glad solemn 
melody j and a hand was laid upon the girPs 
arm, and a voice, the very sweetest that had 
ever fallen upon poor Grace's ear, said in softest, 
gentlest accents, " My child, you seem troubled, 
— come in here with me, it will do you good ;" 
and then Grace followed the Sister of Mercy 
into the Church, and for the first time in her 
life the girl knelt upon her knees, because she 
saw others doing it. 

There were words spoken in a strange tone 
by the Priest, and echoed by the people ; there 
was a prayer said, — one which some time in her 
life, (oh, how many years ago it must have been,) 
Grace had heard before, but which came back 
to her like a long-forgotten strain, — " Our Fa- 
ther, Which art in Heaven." There was sweet, 
solemn music, in which all joined, but in which 
poor Grace could take no part. There was a 
poor woman at her side offered her a hymn- 
book, and she managed to stumble over the 
hymn which the little choristers were singing so 
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sweetly. She did not understand much of it ; 
reading was a task of some difficult to her, but 
two lines of the verses, which seemed so strange 
and unintelligible to her, she managed to make 
out, and she wondered what they could possibly 
mean, — ^wondered how she could learn to do 
what they said could be done, 

" And then how easily Thou tum'st. 
The hard ways into soft." 

The music ceased, and one of the Priests 
stood upon the Altar steps, and seemed to an- 
swer the question poor Grace woiild fain have 
asked. 

"My dear people," he said, "most of you 
who have come here to Church to-night are 
poor, and wretched, and miserable ; your daily 
lives are for the most part made up of sorrow 
and of toil \ you hJtve heavy biurdens to bear, 
and you murmur at the hardness God has sent 
into your lives \ and I would ask you to listen 
to me for a very few minutes whilst I show you 
how these hard ways can be made soft. 

" This is the last evening of the Christian 
Year on which I shall speak to you ; the day 
after to-morrow will be Advent Sunday, and in 
watching, and fasting, and prayer we shall be 
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preparing to meet our own dear Lord at the 
glad Christmas Feast. 

" My friends, when you heard the Gospel for 
last Sunday you heard these words, 'Gather 
up the fragments that remain, that nothing be 
lost ;' and I want you this evening to gather up 
the teaching of the year that is fast going from 
us. I want you to go back to last Christmas 
and think of the Holy Child lying all cold and 
chill in the manger ; I want you to think of Hiiin 
in the lone wilderness and in the Garden, and 
on the cruel Cross ; I want you to try and re- 
member all that He bore for your sakes during 
that Sacred Life of three and thirty years, — that 
Life which He lived that He might take the hard* 
ness out of our lives, that He might sanctify all hu- 
man sorrow and all human suffering for evermore. 

"This is the lesson of the Christian Year; 
this is the lesson that we learn when we gather 
up the fragments of the Church's teaching, and 
trace the Sacred course that was trodden for us 
men and for our salvation. 

" Do not say that your lives are hard, for the 
Life of Jesus was hard, so that yours might be 
softened thereby ; do not say that God's ways 
are hard, for the thought of Jesus' Sufferings 
turns ' the hard ways into soft.' 
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*' Remember that He died so that you might 
be made perfect with Him through suffering. 
And yet one word more. Would you lighten 
the seeming hardness of your lives ? would you 
throw some brightness into the gloom which is 
aromidyou? Do as He did all through His 
Life; let your time and thoughts be given to 
others, and through others to Him. Look 
around you and see whether there are none 
whom you can help, none whose lot you can 
cheer; go and tell some, worse off than your- 
selves, — some who are not here to-night, — ^to 
hear of the mercy and love of the Crucified, — 
what I have told you ; tell them that there is 
no hardness in their lives which cannot be made 
soft, no doud so dark that the sun of Jesus' 
Love cannot pierce through it." 

The preacher's voice ceased ; the clock struck 
the quarter to nine. Grace had listened greedily 
to every word ; some she could not understand, 
but somehow they seemed to speak to her of 
rest and hope, of some ray of brightness amid 
all that had seemed so " mortal hard" before. 
One glance she took at that outstretched Figure 
upon the Cross, — ^upon the Head bowed in 
agony, upon the Sacred, pitying Face, which 
seemed to speak of infinite compassion ; then 
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very quietly she left the Church, but ere she 
did so there rose from her heart that one simple 
prayer of her life for her father and Robert and 
herself. 

Then once more she stood in the cold night 
air, but somehow in that short half-hour warmth 
and light had come into the girl's soul. She 
walked quickly homewards; she had already 
been out much too long, and she still had to 
call at "the shop" to be paid for some work 
she had done the day before. 

She received the few pence with which to 
buy something for her father's supper and break- 
fast the next morning, and she got the promise 
of more work ; and as she continued her way 
towards the dirty yard which she had learned 
to hate, something of softness had come into 
poor Grace's hard life. 

Then as she ran up the staircase the old 

dread was upon her, the fear of what her father 

would say when he heard how unsuccessful had 

been her errand. Timidly she opened the door, 

. and stood at his side. 

"Father, I have been a long time, I went 
into a Church, and it was so beautiful I did not 
know it was so late." 

He turned his face upon her, and there was 
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a Strange expression upon it, the gentlest she 
had ever seen th^e, as he answered, 

" I am glad you went to Church, Grade, 
mother always went there in the old days." 

"And father," — she was longing yet she 
dreaded to tell him that she had come back as 
poor as she went, except for those few pence 
which she had received in payment for her 
work, — " and father, I saw uncle, and — ^and — " 

Still the same gentle expression in those eyes 
which wandered restlessly upon the girl's face. 

" Never mind, child, never mind what he said, 
I can see it was no good, and I'd rather not 
hear it now, I'd rather wait until I feel better, 
for I'm very tired to-night, and I think I had 
better go to bed." 

She helped him to undress, and he tried to 
eat some of the supper she had brought him in, 
but he said he had better leave it until the 
morning, and he lay back wearily and closed 
his eyes, and Grace with the shadow of a name- 
less fear upon her, sat far on into the night and 
watched him. 

Then as morning dawned, he spoke. 

"Grace, what did you hear about in the 
Church ?" 

She told him a few words, — told him what 
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she had understood about the Love of Jesus, 
and described to him that wondrous Figure of 
the Crucifixion. 

There was a smile upon the weary face then, 
— a look that had in it something of hope. 

" Yes, yes, I remember. He forgave the thief 
on the Cross; oh, Grace, ask Him to forgive 
me all the sins of my life." 

A deadly pallor overspread the wasted fea- 
tures, and then a ray of sunlight shone into the 
room and lit up Jack Eamshaw's dead face. 

God have mercy upon his soul for Jesus' 
sake. 

They buried him as a pauper in a crowded 
suburban cemetery, and there was but one 
mourner at his grave, the daughter who would 
have given up her life for him. 

Sorrowing she turned away and went back to 
her lonely home, to work still, but only for her- 
self now. The thought was agony, the loneli- 
ness and dreariness of the life almost insupport- 
able. Then Grace remembered the words she 
had heard in Church, and she thought she must 
go there again to hear of the love and the suf- 
ferings of Jesus. 

So she went on that night of the funeral, and 
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her to choose where their London home should 
be, and she asked that it .might be somewhere 
near that Church where she had first learned 
how to turn hard ways into soft. 

My friends, it is a lesson we can all learn, for 
it is the lesson Jesus lived to teach us, the 
lesson the Church teaches us through all the 
Christian Year. 
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Tales of Christian Endurance. By the late 

Rer. J. M. Neale. St. 

The Manger of the Holy Night. A Sketch of 

the ChriBtmat Festiyities and their attendant dreomttanees, 
firom the German. 2i. 

POYNINGS ; a Tale of the Heyolution of 1688, laid 

in Sussex. St. 

School Geography, with a Chapter on the Ecde- 

siaatical Geography of Great Britain. By the Rer. R. Hop- 
wood, ss. 

Cheap Editions, in wrapper is. each. 
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JUVENILE ENGUSHMAN'S HISTORICAL 

LIBRARY. 

Edited hff the Rev, /. F. Russell, B,C.L, 

English Histoby fob Ghildben. By the late 

Rev. J. M. Neale. ss. Limp cloth, is. 4d. 

History of Scotland. By the late Rev. W. B. 

Flower, as. 

History of Ireland. Edited by the late Rev. 

T. K. Arnold, as. 

History of Rome. By the Rev. Samuel Fox. 2s. 
History of Qreece. By the late Rev. J. M. 

Neale. as. 

History of Spain. By the Rev. Bennett G. Johns. 



History of Portugal. By the late Rev. J. M. 

.Nealer ai. 

School Editions in limp cloth, is. each. 



The late Rev. J. M. NEALE, D.D. 
Stories of the Crusades. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 

" Displays an extraordinary acquaintance with the manners and customs of 
the ajgc, as well as great powers of description. Each page almost is a picture 
which seems to us to fairly represent both what was good and what was evil 
in the system which it illustrates."— ^cW^^oxA'c. 

Duchenier, or the Revolt of La Vendue. Fcap. 8vo. 
ss. 6d. 

"It Is not too much to say that the Yivld and truthful descriptions of Mr. 
Neale in the present tale, founded in all its chief incidents on historical facts, 
reproduce the sensations and impressions of the truth which is stranger than 
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The Egyptian Wanderers. A Tale of the Tenth 

Perseoution. i8mo. as. 

"Mr. Neale's command of the facts of early Church History is we known, 
and his power of tising his great kDOwledge in the composition of pictures^ae 
and striking Children s Books, most of our readers are well acquainted with. 
This book will be found by no means his least successfiil ^ost."— Guardian. 

Evenings at Sackville College with my Chil- 
dren. i6mo. 28. 

Lent Legends. Stories for Childrea from Church 

History. l8mo. 28. 

The Followers of the Lord; Stories from 

Church History. iSmo. 28. 

Sunday Aftbrkoons at an Orphakaoe, oontain- 

ing Twenty-three Short Discourses addressed to the Children 
of S. Mart^uret's Orphana^^ East Onnated, on the attemoons 
of Sundays and Holy Days. i8mo. 28. 

Tales Illubtratiye of the Apostlbs' Creed. 

Fcap. Syo. 28. 6d. 

The Unseen World ; Communications with it, real 

orimagrinary. New edition, with considerable additions. Fcsp. 
SYO. 28. 0d. ; cheap edition, is. (M. 

The Triumphs of the Cross. Tales of Christian 

Heroism. l8mo. 28. 

The Triumphs of the Cross. Part II. Tales of 

Christian Endarapce. ismo. 28. 

Stories from Heathen Mythologt. 18mo. 28. 
PoTNiNGS: aTale of theBevolution, 1688. 18mo. 28. 
Htmns for Children. Three Series, in cloth, Is. 
MEDiiEVAL Htmns, Sequences, and other Poems, 

translated by the Rev. J. M.Neato. Second edition. 28. 

Seatonian Prize Poems. Fcap. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 
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The late Rev. SDWABD MONRO, M.A. 

Sacbed Allegories of Christian Life and 

Dbatb. Limp cloth, ii. each; doth boards, is. Od. each. 
In two TDls. cloth, 88. 0d. each. 

Tbb DxaK RiTxa. An Allegory on Death. 

Tbb Vast Armt. An Allegroiy on Fighting the good Fight 
of Faith. 

Tbb Combatants. An Mlegoiy showing how a Chiistian 
should contend with an(foverthrow his enemies. 

Thb Rbtbllbbs. An Allegory on tiie Loan's Second 
Coming. Thb Midnight Sba ; or the Great Pilot onr 
only Reftige in Storms. Thb Wandbrbr; or Sheep 
wiuoat a Shepherd. 

Tbb JovaNBY Homb. Intended to lUastrBte some of the 
leading features of the Christian life. 

Thb Dabk Mountains. A Sequel to the Journey Home. 

A Fine edition of the Allegories complete in one vol. Printed 
on toned paper and handsomely bound. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. Od. 

Walter tbe Schoolmaster ; or, Studies of Cha- 
racter in a Boys* School. 4th edition. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 8s. 

" Brings out the rel^ous asp«ct of the Schodmaster's office in its beaitog 
on the moral training of the Christian soul, to whom he te in some measure a 
TastoT."— Guardian. 

Basil the Schoolboy ; or, the Heir of Arundel. 

A Story of School life. 4th edition. Fcap. 8yo., cloth, Ss. 0d. 

" Intended to paint the characters of boys in large modem Schools ; the 
«hacaeteis have had their types in most Schools, antf are painted with a con> 
sistency that gives a life-like character to every scene."— iso/fxiarAir. 

Tbue Stobies OF CoTTAfiMBBS. 18mo. Cloth, or 

in a packet, Ss. 

Eustace; or, the Lost Inheritance. A Tale of 

School Life. Fcap. Svo. Ss. 



" A remarlcably interesting and religious story which in a veiy impressive 
manner conveys to both ola and young many wise lessons showing most pro* 
minently tbe lasting happiness of those who strive faithfully to gain a heavenly 
inheritance."— 'Z«fl2r InttUigtHcer. 



Pascal the Filobim. A Tale for Young Com- 

mnnicaots. Fcap. 8to. is. } cloth, is. 0d. 
FOOTFBINTS IN THE SnOW. IFcap. 8vo. Is. 

a2 
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Haxrt and Abchib ; or, Fint and Last Commu- 

nion, and the danger of ddij. Is. doth. 

Naknt. a Sequel to "Harry and Archie." 6d.,' 

doth, II. 

Habbt and Ascms, with Sequel. Fcap. Sto.j 

doth gilt, II. 6d. 

Claudian. a Tale of the Second Century. Fcap. 
•to. si. j limp doth, is. 

Talu fob thb Million. Fcap. 8 vo.> cloth gilt, 2s. 
Lkila. a Tale in Verse. Is. 
M1D8UMMXR Eye. 6d.; cloth, Is. 



The Rev. F. E. PAGET, M.A.| Bector of Elford. 

A Student Penitent of 1695. Crown 8vo. 

The Owlet of Owlstone Edge: his Trayels, hu 

£zpaieiioe,sodhiiLacii]natioDS. Fifth and disspereditioii. 
Fcap. Sto., doth, si. Od. 

The Curate of Cumbebwobth, and The Yicab 

or RooiT. Second edition. Feap . Sro. ss. Od. . 
S. Antholin's ; or. Old Churches and New. New 

edition. iSmo. is. j doth, is. 0d. 

Tales of the Village. A New edition. Three 

Paits in One Vol. Fcap. Svo. Ss. Od. 
The Romanist— The Dia«nter— The lafideL 

Tales of the Village Children. Sixth edition. 

a Vds. 1 8mo., doth, ss. each. 

The Hope of the Katzeko^fs; or, the Sorrows 

of Selflshness. Fourth edition. l8mo., cloth, Ss. 
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The Wabden of Berkinoholt. Foap. 8to. 58.; 

cheap edition, ss. 8d. 

" Enters fully into the responsibilities which rank, property, and education 
inrolve."— J?»V''(f A Rgvitw. 

The Bev. W. GBESLET, M.A. 

Fcap. 8to., eloth gUt. 

The Fobest of Arden. A Tale illustrative of the 

BngUBh Reformation, tt. } ehef^t edition, Ss. 

The anthor has here diUgendy endeavoured to write en the Hcfomuitimi 
without the spirit of pardsaashlp, to describe things as they were. 

The Siege of Lichfield. A Tale illustrative of 

the Great Rebellion. 8s. ; cheap edition, is. Sd. 

The nanative commences early in the jrear 1643, and carries us through the 
Great Rebellion, when England was convulsed with faction, showing the 
sufferings and miseries that attended it. 

BERNiiRD Leslie. The Revival of Church Prinei- 

pies in England. Ss. 

Bernard Leslie. Second Part. The Progress of 

the Church Merement. ss. 

SoPHRON AND Neoloous} or Common Sense Phi- 
losophy. S8. 

The Portrait of an Engush Churchman. A 

new and chei4)er edition, ss. Od. 

This is an attempt to paint the feelings. haUts of thought, and mode of 
action which naturallyflow from a sincere attachment to the system of belief 
and disdpUne of our Church. 

Clement Walton ; or, the English Citizen. 3s.; 

cheap edition, is. 8d. 

The object of this tale is to draw a picture of one, who in all the sodal re> 
ations oflife acts on Christian principle. 

Frank's First Trip to the Continent. 3s. 

" A most interestii^r account of a visit to France, with much historical in- 
formation. It contdus a practical view of education in France, the Schools of 
the Christian Brothers and their founder Pere de la Salle, Sisters of Charity, 
and other institutions."— ^^Am Buil. 

Holiday Tales. 1 6mo. 2s. ; wrapper^ Is. 6d. 

CONTENTS :— The Magical Watch, Mr. BuU and the Giant Atmedes, Old 
Pedro, Adventures of a Bee. 
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Mrs. C. F. ALEXANDEB. 
The Ba&on's Little Daughter, and other Tales. 

Pttuith cditioii. 18D10. 8s. 6d. 



**T1ie most defigkftAil Htde vohime that we hare met with for a Tery kos 
: poetiy eren wpassaig the prose in hcaBty.''—Ecclesfastic. 



The Lord of the Forest and His Vassals. 

Poufltli Bfitton* 8s. 6d. 

An all^^orjr rqwcseadv die real strife against Sin, the Wocid. and the 
DeriU which aD hare to Sgat. 

FORTY-NINTH EDITION. 

Htmks for Little Children. 18m6., wrapper, 

6d. i clotli, is. ; French motocco, 8s. 

Hoyal 32mo., wrapper, 3d. ; olotb> 6d. 

Set to Musie by Dr. Gauntlett. Fcap. 4to., 



wrapper, Ss. 6d.; cloth, gUt edg:es, 4s. 

Set to Music by E. C. A. Chepmell. Parts 

I. and II., Is. each. 

Fcap. 4to. Illustrated with Forty-one full 

page engravuigs, by Messrs. Dalziel. Printed on toned paper, 
and handsomdly bound in cloth extra, gilt edges. 8s. 6d. 

Hthns, Descriptive and Devotional, for the use 

of Schools. Royal ssmo. ad. 

Moral Songs, with Thirty-nine Vignette Illustra- 
tions. 18000., wrapper, 8d. ; cloth, is. j French morocco, 88. 



Royal 32mo., wrapper, 3d. 



Narrative Hymns for Village Schools. 18mo., 

wrapper, sd. 

Set-to Music for one or two voices, by A. F. 



Fcap. 4to., wrapper, 8s. 0d. 

Poems oaf Subjects in the Old Testament. 

Parts .1^ and II„ each 6d., wrapper. Complete in <me vol. 
doth, IS. Od. 
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Miss FLORENCE WILFORD. 

Little Lives and a Great Love. Dedicated to 

the Children of the Society of the Love of J^sus. l6ino.. 
28. 6d. 

The Master of Churchill Abbots, and his 

LiTTLB Fribnds. Fcftp. tYO. 38. 6d. 

" The narratiTe is chiefly of an educational character, and is Intended to ex- 
hibit what may be accomplished by a firm and steady principle, founded on a 
deep reverence for Christian truth as embodied and exhibited in the Church 
We srladly give our cordial approval of this tale."— Ci^rwo/ youmal. 

" A capital stonr for yoang children. The writer has shown an aptitude for 
composition and description which will help her to success in a hiirher rfac^ of 
fiction than this."— Xtfarary ChurcAman. ^^ ^^ 

Play and^Earnbst. A Tale. Fcap. Svo. da. 
A Maiden ;or Our Own Day. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 

68. 

An Author's Children. 18mo., oloth^ Is. 

" A very pretty little story. We cannot praise it higher than by sayinf that 
is not unworthy of the Author of ' A Maiden of our own Dav.' '^—dianlian 
" A charming little story for children, with a good deal of character in it."-^ 



it is not unworthy of the Author 

" A charming little st 
Literary Churchtnan, 



The Kn^Q of a Day; or, Glimpses of French Life 

bi the FIfteentti Century. iSmo., cloth, S8. 

" An historic legend of the turbulent times that preceded the advent of 
Joan of Arc The authoress has written a pretty story in a very pleasant wav 
The volume will well repay pcrusaL"— Z,f;sen»;y Churchman, 

Joy IN Duty. 18mo. 6d. 



TALES FOR GHQRISTERS. 
. The Chorister Brothers. A Tale. By the 

Author of * ' The Children of the Chapel," &c. Third edition. 
Fcap.STO. 88. 

" This is a thoroughly good book, and deserves a largely extended circle of 
readers. We give it our very high co m mendation."— C^xrcA Titnes. 

" The story b told with liveliness and simplicity, and we follow it with interest 
te the end. The manner is much more than tne matter in tiUs sort of books 
and in this instance the manner is very good."— (riMfn/to;*. ' 

The Children of the Chapel. A Tale of the 

Times of Qneen Elizabeth. Fcap. 8to. as. 

•' A charmhigly told tale. The author has the rare art of not only enllstin? 
but retaining the sympathy of his readers."— ^«»<&r. ^^ 
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In the Choib and Out op the Choir. 18mo., 

cloth. Is. 

" It is one of the best— if not absohttdy the best— story for a Choristers' or a 
National School Library we liare seen. We strongly urge all our friends to 
buy it,"— -Literary Churdttnan. 

The Island Choik; or, the Children of the Child 

Jbsus. Third edition. 4d. 

The Two Subflices. By Ada Cambridge. 3d. 
Tbebubsate School; or, the Power of Example. 

Sd. 

The Chobisteb's Fall. By the Author of "Tre- 

bnrsaye SchooL" 6d. 

The Chobistebs of S. Maby'b. A Legend, a.d. 

1143. 4d. 

Little Walteb, the Lame Chobisteb. 4d, 

Michael the Chobisteb. 6d. 

The Sinoebs. By the Rev. F. E. Paget. 4d. 



Alice Bebesfobd ; a Tale of Home Life. By the 

Author ot "Tales of Kirkbeck,*' &c. Third edition. Fci^. 

STO., cloth, Ss. 6d. 
" Here we recopiise the author of the excellent ' Tales of Kirkbeck' in the 
devotional feeling evident in evenr page, and in the deep realization of that 
spiritual life in the world and out of it,"— Ecclestastic. 

Amy, the King's Daughteb. A Tale. 6d.; 

cloth. Is. 
A Story of one who really felt and acted as a daughter of the Great King of 
heaven and earth. 

The Afple Blossom ; or, a Mother's Legacy. By 

Onyx Titian. Fcap. svo. Ss. 6d. 

Abchie's Ambition. A Tale. 18mo., cloth. Is. 

"A roost exquisite story; and though of extreme pathos yet without un- 
reality or affectation. It has the wannest recommendation we can possibly 
f^rt.— Literary Churchman. 

Abbey Lands. A Tale. By W. S. Rockstro. 

Fcap. Svo. 68. 

" We must here take leave of the author, greatly commending the high tone 
of principle and the devoted fervour with which his work is filled throughout. 
.... The book is interesting, gracefully written, and rich in true andnobie 
houghts."f flpfor^l«rMr. 
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Ayice; or, a Page from the History of Imperial 

Rome. By E. F. Pollard. Fcap. 8vo. 88. M. 

** A channins little story of early Christian faith and struggles under Caligula 
and Nero. The author has taken much pains with the woric, and the result 
is tiie production of a most interesting boek. In it will be found a delidous 
frcsliness that would make the reputation of a bigger beok.''--A<d/ic Q^m^M. 

Adventures of Olaf Trtgqveson, Kino of 

Norway. A Tale of the Tenth Century, showing: how Chris- 
tianity was introdaced into Norway. By Mrs. J. J. Reed. 
Fcap. 8to. Ss. 6d. 

*' The authoress has happily combined amusement and instruction. It is no 
light praise that Mrs. Reed has jdvtn us the information so pleasantly that 
Tery tew will close her book through wearisemeness."— 5''«Am BmU. 

The Beginnings of Evil: being Tales on the Ten 

Commandments. By H. M. R. 18mo., doth, 28. 6d. 

" The writer is certainly to be congratulated on having produced a series 
which we think few persons who begin it will fail to read through and remem- 
ber. It is a book which Clergymen and ethers may give or recommend ia 
almost any direction."— literary Churchtnan. 

The Birthday. A Tale. By the Author of 

" Gideon," ** Josiah,*' &c. Fifth edition. Fcap. 8to. Ss. 6d. 

This valoable present book, by a late Noble Lady, contains the account of 
the dadly life of three or four young people, their failmgs and virtues. 

The Bishop's Little Daughtf^. A Tale for 

theYonng. Fifth edition, ismo. Ss. 

Beatrice : a Tale of the Early Christians. By A. 

Bonoa. iSmo. is. 6d. 

Brainard's Journey. Is. cloth ; 6d. paper. 

A stos^ wherein the travels of a youth through this world, and the various 
strunrles and trials, disappointments and suffermgs he endures, are told in a 
lively allwory ; with the account of how he reaches, throimfh the narrow way, 
the end oTthe jfonmey of Life. 

Baptismal Vows; or, the Feast of S. Barnahas. 

iSmo. Is. 

Bethany, a Pilgrimage ; and Magdala, a Day by 

the Sea of Galilee. By the Rev. S. C. Malan, Vicar of Broad. 
Windsor, Dorset. Second edition. Fcap. svo. is. 6d. 

"A graphic account of what Mr. Malan saw and felt. It will be of service 
to a la^e class of readers."— Cfer»c<i/ Journal. 

Book of Church History, founded on the Rev. 

W. Palmer's " Ecclesiastical History." 6th edit. iSmo. is. 
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Ths Ohildben of Robe Ltrn. By Selinft Hancock. 

]8mo. SB. 

" This Is a capital collection of stories for readnis: in die norsenr and scfao(d- 
room. Interesting and In^tructiYe at the same tsme, Uiey cannot be too 
strongty recommended."— yoAn Sitli. 

Chaptebs on ANiiiALS; or, Annie Grant's Play- 
mates. 82ino., clotb, 18. 

ChJLptebs on Plants ; or, Marion's Herbal. 32mo. 

dofh, 18. 

Chaptebs on the Te Deum. By the author of 

" Earth's Many Voices." 1 6mo., doth, ss. 

Chbistmas Pbesent fob Childeen. From the 

German, ismo. is. 

Gifta a firdy accooni of how Christmas-tide was spent hy rich and poor, m 
the village of Weld ; and the lesson is tanght that riches, if spent entirely on 
oorselTes, wUl surely bring disappointment and vexation. 

Chbonicles of S. Maby's; or, Tales of a Sister- 
hood. By S. D. N. CroWn Svo., cloth. Vs. 

" The book before us Is not merely new, but it conld not have been even 
invented as a fancy sketch by the most imaginative writer a vexv few yean 
ago. And that because it d^ls with the now faonBiar work of SistertioodSi 
and pves some Gfiimpses into the inner ways of an English Convent. We have 
to thank the autnor for some pleasant hours of reading, and most of those who 
follow our example will gain besides much Information which we had gathered 
before in a more direct manner."— C^mtcA Times, 

Cbessingham; or, the Missionary. By Charlotte 

PrisciUa Adams. Fcap. 8vo. is. 

CONVEBSATIONS WITH Ck)U8IN EACHEL. 4 ParU, 
in 1 vol. clotili, 28. 0d. 

Cottage Homes ; or, Tales on the Ten Command- 
ments. By H. Yorke. With en^raTings. ismc, doth, ss. 

Chabity at Home. By the Author of " Working 

and Waiting.*' 18mo. 28. 

" A pleasant and very profitable tale, showing how one member ef a family, 
and that a girl, mavward off poverty and suffermg firom the rest by peneveriag 
exertions and nasenish prindples."— ^rwonAixM. 



A Chbonicle OF Day by Day. By Miss JE. S. B. 

Sydney. Fcap. Svo. 58. 

The Chubgh Catechism. With the Confirmation 

Service. Beatttifany Ulnstraied by John Gilbert. Cheap 
edition, 6d. j on tinned paper In doth gttt edges, is. 
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The Chubch^mam's Companion, A Monthly Maga- 

sine. Sd. 
First Series in 40 vols, cloth, published at 38. fid. each, reduced 

to as. each. 
Second Series, 6 vols, cloth, 4s. each. 
Third Secies, enlarged, comnienced Jtoaaxy, 1870. Vols. I. 

to X. 8vo., cloth, 4s. each. 

Thb Coasts of Tybe and 3idon, a Narrative. By 

tiie Rev. S. C. Malan. Fcap. 8vo. is. 

** No one can follow Mr. Malan in his reverent and truthful description of 
these holy places, without feeiinf that the scenes hare a life and reality im- 
parted to them that in ouc minds they did not possess before."— CAwrr/ima»'f 

Classical Tales and Legends. By the late Rev. 

W. B. Flower. i8mo. ss. ; cheap edition, is. 

These Tales are free translations from parts of Ovid and other authors, and 
adapted to the minds of children. 

m 

CONYEBSATIONS ON THE HiSTOKT OF ENGLAND, for 
the nse of Children. By C. A. B. Edited hj the Rev. J. 
Baines. iSmo., 2s. 6d. 

The Child's New Lesson Book, or Stories for Little 

Readers. i6mo. is. ; idoth, is. 6d. 

Debpdene Minster ; or, Shadows and Sunshine. 

By Cecilia Mac Gregor. Fcap. 8vo. is. 6d. 

A Drop in the Ocean ; or, short Legends and Fairy 

Tales. By Agnes and Bessie, is. 

Easy Headings from the History of England. 

For theose of Little Children. By Mary E. C. Moore. Edited 
1^ the Rev. M. W. Mayow, M.A. Second edition. iSmo. 2^, 

Ellen Merton ; or, the Pic-nic. By Mrs. Stone, 
author of "Gou's Acre," "The Art of Needlework,^* &c. 
l8mo. is. Od. 

Evening Meetings ; or, the Pastor among the Boys 

of his Flock. By C. M.S. Fcap. 8vo. SB. 

EVERLET. A Tale. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

"Nicdy written, in a fresh and pleasant style; Evelyn's character— not 
without faults, and truer to nature than most heroipes— is channingly feminine, 
yet earnest and sensible. .... Its high principles and earnest tone deserve 
warm commendation."— Z.(/rra^ Churchman. 
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EsTHEB Merlb, and other Tales. By Mrs. Frances 

VIdAl, sathor of " Tales of the Bosh," ftc. ismo. is. 6d. 

CONTENTS:— John Salter: or, the Inconsiderate Marriage.— Three Neigfa- 
boms ; or, the Envying al others, &c. 

Fankt'8 Flowers ; or, Fun for the Nursery. With 

sereral cngrsvtaiff** IB. ; cloth gilt, is. 6d. 

The Fall of Crcesus: a Story from Herodotus. 

By the late Rer. W. Adams, author of "The Shadow of the 
Cross," *' The Old Man's Home," ftc. New edition. Fcap. 
Svo. SB. 6d. 

" One of the most strikinglytoldstories culled from the annals of antiquity." 
—ChrirtiaM RemoH^nmcer, 

Frederick Gordon, or the Storming of the Redan. 

By a Soldier's Daughter. Royal Ismo. is. 

A Tale of courage and persererance of a young officer in the Crimean War, 
with an account of the founding of the Military Hospital at Nedey near 
Southampton. 

Flowers and Fruit. For Little Children. 32mo. 

cloth, IB. 

Gentle Influence; or. The Cousin's Visit. By 

Miss F. M. Levett. Second edition, ismo. is. 

Gertrude Dacre. By the Author of "The Sun- 
beam." Fcap. STO. 88. 

Going Home. A Story. ' By F. G. W. Second 

edition. iSmo., doth, is. 6d. 

Grace Alford ; or the Way of Unselfishness. By 

C. M. Smith. l8mo. is. 6d. 

Hatherleigh Cross. By Mrs. F. J. Mitchell. 

iSmo. IS. 

Harry's Help. By Mrs. S. C. Rochat. Square 

lOmo. is. 

Henrietta's Wish. A Tale. By the Author of 

" The Heir of Redclyffe." Fifth edition. Fcap. svo. Bt. 

*' We have seldom seen a book for the young less exaggerated, or more true 
to nature. Thej^uif between go9d and Sad is general^so wide that no child 
can ever aspire to being so saintlike as the one, or dread being so criminal as 
the other. ' Henrietta's Wish' is clear of these extremes."->itf'«rKM)r dtuvHiek. 

" The characters, dialogue, the tenderness and beauty of many mT the scenes 
are remarkable ; the reality and vigour of the conversations are dellghtAiL"— 
Christian Rtmtmbmttcer. 
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The Holt Church th&ouohout all the World. 

By the Rev. S. Fox. iSmo. ss.j cheap edition, is. 

Beins^ an account of the Church from the time of the Apostles to the present 
day. simply told for the use of young people. 

HoUDAY Hours. By the Author of "The Little 
Comforten." ssmo., cloth« is. 

Holidays at S. Mart's ; or, Tales in a Sisterhood. 

By the Author of "Chronicles of S. Mary's.'* l6nio. cloth, 
Ss. fid. 

" The stories are all good and worthy of their author. The last is so derer, 
so original and bears a moral so valuable and yet so seldom enforced that we 
are specially anxious it should not escape obsenration.''~-Lt(!rrafp' ChurchmaH, 

** A delightful volume. The last story is almost worthy of Tieck."^£/ffMN 
Revitw* 

" There is pith in ' Holidays at S. Mary's.' The stories are both admirable 
and effective. —(rMarvffiwi. 



Home for Christmas. 18mo., cloth, Is. 6d. 

"A 
story 



A Tale of American Life fuU of pleasant writing and good teaching. The 
carries you on with unflagging Interest."— ^MSf/tr A Ck$trchman. 



Home Trials ; a Tale for the Middle Classes. By 

Mrs. Vidal. ismo. 2s. 

" By no means unworthy of Mrs. Vidal's pen Mrs. Vidal writes when 

she has something to say, and therefor^ for the most part says it welL**— GiMtr* 

Higher Claims; or, Catherine Lewis the Sunday 

School Teacher. Edited hy the Rev. R. Seymour. iSmo. 
Is.; cloth, Is. 6d. 

Sets forth the great advantage that woidd accrue to the Church if the young 
persons of the imddle classes were aroused to consider the full extent of her 
claims upon them, as wdl as on their superiors in wealth or station. 

Hilary S. Magna; or, The Nearest Duty First. A 

Tale. Fcap. svo. 4s. 

Hubert Neville. A Tale. By the Author of 

some of the "Church Stories;" "Stories on the Festivals/' 
&c. Fcap. Svo. is. 

Ion Lester. A Tale of True Friendship. ByC.H.H. 

Fcap. Svo. 4s. 6d. 

A Tale of one who, bom to riches and with every inducement to make this 
world his chief concern, yet devotes himself nobly to the good of his friends 
and people, and passes unhurt through all the flattery and luxury consequent 
on his position. 
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The Incumbent op Axhill. A Sequel to " The 

Chorister Brothers.** Fcap. Svo. [In the Preu. 

IVO AND Vrbena ; or, the Snowdrop. By the Au- 
thor of *< Cousin Rachel.** Eigrhth edition. 18mo., doth, s«. 

A Tale of the conversion, life, and inflsenc* of an early conTert to the Chtis- 
ti«B Faith, in the countries of the North. 

IvoN. By the Author of <* Aunt Agnes," and " Is he 

Cterer ?** Fcap. Sro. Ss. Sd. 

Lessons fob Little Children on the Seasons 

ov TBB Cborgh. B7 C. A. R. Second edition, is. 

LESioNs FOB Little Children fbom the His- 
tory or TRB CnvRCB. By C. A. R. is. 

"We liave Kreat pleasure in commending two little sets of 'Lessons for 
Little Children,' by C. A. R. They are both written with much Judgment."— 
Church Times. 

Life-at-£ase Incumbents. Sketches by Mark 

Parsons. CiroWn 8vo. Ss. 6d. 
The Squure Incumbent— The Invalid Incumbent— The Fisherman IncumbenL 

A Life's Search. By E. S. B. Sydney. Fcap. 8vo.| 

doth, 4s. 6d. 

"It often happens to us to be asked to name some good popular book set- 
ting forth the dangers of tampering W^ religious doubt. It very seldom b^- 
pens that we can mt upon the exact thing that is wanted, and we -are ther«fbfe 
the more rejoiced at meeting with a rttlly powerfully written book like ' A 
Life's Search."'— ££9rr«»y ChHrchMum. 

Little Alice and her Sister. Edited by the 

Rev. W. Gresley. i6mo. 2s. 
The account of a little Girl who learned to deny herself, and think of others 
before herself. 

The Little Comforters, and other Tales. 32mo., 

doth, is. 

Little Mabel. A True Story. By the Author of 

"The Birthday Wreath." ISmo., 6d.; doth, 9d. 

Local Legends. By the Author of " CecU Dean," 

&c. lOmo., doth, Ss. od. 
CONTEXTS:— The Legend of the Founder's Dreams.— A Legend of S. Os* 
mund's Priory.— The Barons' Tr^. A Legend of the " Roses."- The Last 
Cantilupe. A L^fend of Queennope Manor.— Furxy Fallow : or, the Legend 
of Old Court.— Irene. A Legend of Sunshine.— Miss Mfldred^s Picalc ; or, the 
Lqi^end of the Lake. 

LoYiNO Service ; or, a Sister's Influence. By Eliss 

A. Bayliss. Fcap. 8yo. as. Od. 
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The Lotal Heabt, and other Tales for Boys. 

Translated from tlie GenaaA. By FrancM M. WUbraham. 
With Eng^ravings. Second edition. l8mo. 2b. 6d.clotta; in a 
packet, 38. 

The Loyal Heart->The Golden Locket.-The Blind Boy; or, Tnut in ProTi- 
dence— The Youns^ Robinson CTUsoe--"Thou shalt not Steal"— A Tale of 
S. Dominf^o. 

Lucy and Christian Wainvbight, and other 

Tales. By the Author of "Aggeaden Vicarage,'* "The 
W^^nnes," &c. Fcap. Svo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The Maiden Aunt's Tales. By S. M., author of 

" The Use of Snnahine/* <* Nina," &c. Fcap. 8to. 3s.6d. 



'The moral of the whole Is the happy Influence of such a frame of mind, 
'>y rdiffion, on Uielesi perte " 
into contact."— 5^" ^fftttf. 



saat^ified by rdUsion, on Uie lot perfect characters with whidi it is brought 



M ABT AND MiLDBED. A Tale for Girls. Edited by 

the BeT. Stair Douflas. Second edition, l8mo., cloth, 2s. 
Showing in the life and frwndship of two girls the error of acting on impulse 
without the aid of strict Christian principle. 

Mabk Dennis ; or, the Engine-Driver. A Tale of 
the Bailway. Br the Author of "The Chorister Brothers," 
&c. Second ediaon. l8mo. 2s. 

The Meeting in the Wildebness. An Imagi- 
nation, wherein Diyine Love Is set forth. By the Author of 
"The Divine Master." is. 

Memoibs of an Abm-Chaib. Written by himself. 

Edited hy the Author of " Margaret Stonrton," "The Missing 
Sovereign," ftc. Square i6mo. is. 

Mebcy Downeb; or, Church and Chapel. 12nM>., 

wrapper, 6d. j cloth, is. 

** We can recommend this as the very best story book for a parish or Mr- 
vant's hall library that we have met frith?'— Literary Churchman. 

" A grotesquely real sketch of Dissent and its frequent causes.*— IfimiA^y 
Packet. 

MiLLT Wheeleb. By the Author of " Amy Wilson." 

l8mo. 9d. 

Minnie's Bibthdat, and other Stories for Children. 

By Marietta. With four Illustrations by Cnthbert Bede. 
Fcap. Sto. 2s. 

MiDsuMMEB Holidays at Pbinces Gbeen. By 

Mrs. Eecles, author of " The Biches of Povertr." ismo. is. 
A Tale on the duties of young children to their aged relatives. 

My Bibthday Eye. A Waking Dream. With or- 
namental borders, is. 6d. 
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Neddib*8 Care; or, ''Suffer the Little Children." 
with el8:ht inoftnittoiii. ifimo., clotb, is. fld. 

The Noble Abmt of Mabttrs. By the Hev. S. 

Fox. l8mo., cloth, Ss. j i>aper cover, is. 

Containing short Uves of S. Steplien ; S. Tames ; S. Barnabas ; S. Timothy; 
S. Polycarp ; S. Ignatius ; S. Clement ; S. Ireueiis ; S. Dionysnis ; S. Justm 
Mactyr. suited for a dsw-reading boolc 

" Just the book for circulation 



: what 



^ook for circulation amouKchildren or a Parocliial Lending Li- 
ve mmt ia tlie Upper Claiiei of our National Schools.**— JSifv^wA 



NoBTHWODE Priobt. A Tale, in Two Vols. By the 

Aathor of " Ererlejr.** Fcmp. 8yo. lOs. (M. 

A Noble Aim. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender 

CndUp.) PabUahcd for the Bensflt of the Deraa. Hooee of 
Mercy. Fcap. Sro., is. 
'Bztremely well lold« by a writer at once graceful and tt&aMA.*'^Unim 



Nunn'8 CouBT. A Tale of Church Restoration. 

"Bj Mrs. fhmk Pcttit. ISmo., doth, is. 

NUB8E Amy. 8d. 

The Old Coubt House. A Tale. 18mo. Is. 

One Stobt by Two Authobs ; or, a Tale without 

a Morel. By J. L, aathor of " A Rhyming^ Chronicle /' and 
F. M. L., aathor of "Gentle Influence/* &c. Fcap. 8vo. 
SB. 6d. 

" Has the great merit of beixxg original in the ideas it contains and the man- 
in which It Is treated."— C%r&»/y#frrwa/. 



Pabish Tales. Reprinted from the ''Tales of a 

London Parish." Tn a packet, is. 6d. 

Contents :—Denb the Bqigar Boy; The Old Street Sweeper; Honor 
O'Keefc; There's a Skeleton hi erery House; Christian Flower's Story; My 
Catechumens ; The Hillside Cottage. 

The Prisoners of Craiomacaire. A Story of the 

<«>46.** Edited I7 the Aathor of •<The Divine Master.'* 
ismo. is. 

" A tale of the nigged northern shores, and record of the patient suffering 
and heroic faith that was once displayed ia the Uves of men obscure and un- 
known on earth, but whose names were doubtless written in heaven."— /Vx/Skv. 

The Queen's Isle. Chapters on the Isle of Wight, 

wherein Scriptore truths are blended with Island beanties. 
By Rosa Raine. Fcap. Syo. 8s. 6d. 
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Raikt Mobninos with Aunt Mabel. ISmo., 

cloth. Ss. 6d. 

An endeavour to inculcate in familiar and easy conversations a knowledge 
of the early Christian Church, its strugir^es and triumphs, including the Cata- 
combs, and early missions. 

Rosa's Summeb Wanderings. By Rosa Raine. 

Fcap. 8vo. 58. 
ROBEKT AND ElXEN. 18mo., cloth, U, 

** A tale told with more than averajpe power. It is much beyond the common 
range <tf stories for parish libraries. —u»Mirtfui». 

The Root of the Matter; or the Village Class. 

is. } cloth, 18. 6d. 

Ruth Leyison; or Working and Waiting. Is.; 

doth, 18. 6d. 

Savonarola^ Scenes in the Life of. By C. M. P. 

ISmo., cloth, 28. fid. 

Scenes of Suburban Life. By Anna B. F.Leigh 

Spencer, author of "The Co-Heiress of Willingham,*' &«. 
Fcap. Svo. 4s. 6d. 

*' An entertaining and forcible sketch of misdon work in a neglected London 
distrkt. The tale Itsdf is full of interest, displaying the writers happy power 
of description and delineation of character."— C/mMi^«vwv. 

Sisters of Charitt, and some Visits with them. 

Being Letters to a Friend in Bnffland. Two Bngrayings. is. 

Snow-bound in Cleeberrie Grange. A Christ- 
mas story. By G. E. Roberts. Dedicated to John Raskin, 
Esq. Ss. ffd. 

" An attractire volume for the young, and not devoid of instruction either." 
—Christian Remembranctr, 

Snowball; and other Tales. By Isabella Forbes. 

Fcap. svo. 3s. 6d. 

SoMEBODT. A Story for Children. Illustrated. By 

Stella Aastin, author of " Stomps.** l6mo., cloth. 

SoMERFORD Friory. By Cecilia Mac Gregor. Crown 
sto. ss. 

Stort of a Dream ; a Mother's Version of the olden 

Tale of " Little Red Riding Hood," wherein that tale is made 
to bear a Christian lesson. 18mo. is. 
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Stobibs ON THE CoMMANDMKNTS. The Fizst Table: 

" My Doty towards God.'* B7 th* Key. H. Hill. l8no., 
do^ls. 

Stories on the C!ohiiandment8. The Second Table: 

"Mf Daty towards My Ndghboar." By W. S. Rockstro. 
18mo., cloth. 18. fid. 

The Two Parts in 1 vol. cloth, Ss. 

Summekleigh Manor; ot. Brothers and Sisters. 

A me. Fcap. 8TO. 48. 

Sylvester Enderbt, the Poet. By Louis Sand, 

author of "The Voices of Christmas." Fcap. 8vo. 1 s. 
'The story b full of interest hsdf, wdl and pleasantly told, but Hs vahie 



lies m the lessons it so forciblf teaclies.~4es8ons of waxuneon the one hand 
eninst the cares and riches of this world, and anhist that phOoeopbical scep- 
acism wUch so inTulably creates an eril heart of unbeUefl "—CkwrvA JUmnt. 

Scholar's Nosegat. A series of Tales and Con- 
versations on Flowers, same, doUi, is. 

Stories and Lessons on the Festivals, Fasts, 

« AVD Saints' Days, ss books in a pae1iet,88. In 3 vols., 
cloth, 38. 

Stories op Christian Jot and Sorrow, or Home 

Tales. By the R^. H. D. Pearson. Containing^ Little Rntli 
Gray, Holy Stone, Hugh, Old Oliver Dale. iSmo., d., is. fid. 

Stories on the Beatitudes. By the Rev. G. F. 

Pearson. i8mo., doth, is. 

Stumps. A Story for Children. By Stella Austin. 
With debt Illnstratious. ifimc, doth, ss. fid. 

Scripture Beading Lessons for Little Chil- 

DKBN. By a Lady. ¥Qth a Prefsce hy the Lord Bishop of 
Oxford. IS. fid. Second Series, Ss. Completa in one vol., 
Ss. fid. 

Tales of the Empire; or, Scenes /rom the His- 

toiy of the Hoase of Hi^tsbnrgr. By the Rev. J. Bainen, 
anthorof the "Life of Archbishop Land," fto. iSmo. is. fid. 1 
paper, is. 

" Mr. Baines has selected sereral of the best known and most interestiitf 
fhfJSl^ made than the fironndwork for « set of short stories. TheMnb 
a happjMMie, and has been well carried out. Mary and MazinitUan. ChvksV 

J^^Siv*J.^GTiS^^;.^^ Radetxky.'Sfhardly^W^S^tJi: 
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Tales of Faith and Pbovidbncb. By tbe late 

Rev. W. B. Flower. ISmo. as. 3 cheap edition, U. 
"Taken from ancient sources, and related with considerable spirit."— 
JlccUsiattic 

Talbs of Cbo^bridge Workhouse. By M. A. B, 

With a Preface by Louisa Twining^. l2ino., cloth, 98. 

"Great freshness and individuality distinguish these sketches. For those 
who like to studr character there are many genuine 'bits' true to nature, and 
wrought up as mmutdy as a Dutch cabinet picture. Ladies and gentlemen 
w%o do not wish always to read of life as a romance, and who are earnest 
enough in thought and in aim to wish to know the hard realities of life, may 
perhaps find in this book means of usefulness for which they will be thankful. 
— Court yoitrnal. 

Tales of a London Pabish, &c. By the Author 

of ** Tales of Klrkbeck.** Second edition, lamo.. St. fid. 

" Reveals by the help of a skilful and powerful hand, directed by deep reU> 

Sous earnestness, much of the sin, sorrow, the mental, moral, and spmtual 
irkness which London hides from the world's gaze. A book to be read and 
thottght about."--;fVj/ o/Engtan4 CmuroaHvi. 

Tales of My Duty towabos My Neighbour. 

SSmo., 18. 
" Fourteen good storiesfor Uttte children wliich cannot fail to l>e approdated 
by those for whom they are intended."— £/»mm Rtview^ 

Tales fob Me to Bead to Myself. With Twelve 

Engravings drawn by Maoqnoid. l6mo. Sa. 6d. 

*' These stories are intended to be put into the hands of little children, who, 
though only able to master very easy words, may yet be wishing to read to 
themMtves. They were written to supply the want which is sometimes felt, of 
a book suffidei^y easy for this purpose, and yet more entertaining than the 
short sentences in gelling books."— /Vic/bctf. 

*' Is an excellent book, which will be found ytpi acceptable to those for whose 
benefit it was published. It is simple, and attractive at the same time." — 
Union Review, 

"A delightful little children's story-book."— CAwrcA Review. 

Tales of the Ancient Bbitish Chubch. New 

and cheaper edition, with an additional Tale. By tbe late 
Yen. Archdeacon Evans, author of "The Rectory of Yale- 
head.*'^. l8mo. 28. Od. 
" W% heartily welcome this new edition of these Tales, at less than half their 
original price. —CAMrrAmaM'x Cotn^anien^ 

Tbinkiko fob Oneself ; or, an Adventure of the 

Carewes. Beprinted flrom " The Monthly Packet.'* l8mo., 
88. oloth. 

Tiny Pollie's Ups and Downs. With Illuatrations. 

By the Aathor of ** Neddie's Care." l6ino., cloth, 28. 0d. 

The Toweb Buildebs, and The Two Mebchants. 

6d. 

Tbubt. By the Author of « Beginnings of Evil.*' 
i8mo. 2s. 
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Thb Two Guakdiaks ; or, Home in this World. By 

the Author of " Tlie Heir of ReddyA.'* Fifth edition. 

Crown 8vo. 08. 

" Nothing can be finer than the herohie ; an upright, truthful character, 

wanting in tact, and not at first free from grave faults, yet full of deep feding 

and true religion ; strongly consistent, winning her way and inspiring heartjr 

affection by her goodness, real IclndneM, and entire honesty."— CAHMAu* Xe- 

Vanny Cboft. By the Author of "Contraband 

Christmas," &c. l8mo., cloth. Ss. 
" It is a most touching and exquisite little narratiTe. one of the most gam* 
in^ tender and natural that we nave erer seen, and in spite of some startling 
ana almost 'sensational ' incidents and scenes it reads wonderfully as if it were 
not fiction, but UxL."'-^itierafy ChnrduitaH. 

The Voices of Habves^ By the Right Hey. 

R. MUman, D.O., Lord Bishop of Calcutta. Fcap. 8vo. 8d. t 
doth, is. 

"An doquent and religion-breathing little book, in which the marreDons 
operations of the harvest are pointed out in beautiful language, and occasion 
thence taken to remind the reader of the necessity of culnvattng the soul and 
heart, that we may reap the harvest of eternal happiness."— Af0ry(»>v Post. 

A Village Stobt fob Village Maidens. In Three 

Parts. Susan, Esther, and Dorothy; or, the Three Starts in 
Ufe. iBmo., cloth, 3s. Sd. 

Voices of Chbistmas. A Tale. By Louis Sand. 

With an illustration by Dalziel. Fcap. 8to. Ss. 
" We have seldom seen a Christmas book which appeared to us more tho- 
roughly successflil. A hearty, English tale, full of piquancy and interest, with 
considerable humour, in which an under-current of earnest feeling teaches one 
of the deepest truths of our religion."— fteiSenoxM:. 

Voyage to the Fobtum ate Isles. Is. ; cloth la. 6d. 

An Allegory of the sea of life with its waves and tides, ripples and stonas, 
and each soul in a boat therein, with compass, sails, jrflot, diart, &c. 

Was it a DbeamP or, the Spirit of ETil-speaking— 

and Thb Nbw Cbvrcbyard; or, Whose will be ttie First 
Grave ? By the Author of " Amy Herbert." Is. Od. ; papeiv is. 

The Wat thbough the Desebt; or, the CaraTan. 

By the Bight BeT. B. Milman, D.D., Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 
Fci4>. 8vo. 0d.) dotti Is. 
An Allegory, showing how we should walk here to attain Ufe eternal here* 
after. 

WeSTEBLEIGH, AND OTHEB TALES. By Mrs. Q. J. 
Frestcm. Fcap. 8vo., cloth. 

William Blake ; or, the English Fanner. By the 

Rev. W. B. Heygate. Fcap. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 
JiSwiiS"Sl!\'°^ 't* mtod of the English Farmer to a tease of the res- 

f^^^i'J^^ attaches to hhn in thebody poUtic: full of domestic and 
familiar incidents which add naturahiess to the stoiy. *"* "™ *" awnesoc ana 
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A Winter ik the East. In Letters to the Chil- 
dren at Home. By F. M. l8mo. Ss. 

The Wynnes; or, Many Men, Many Minds. A 

Tale of eyery-day life. Fcap. 8to. 58. 

The Widow and her Son; and other Tales. 

Translated firom the Qerman. By the late Rer. W. B. Flower, 
ismo. as. 



BIOGRAPHY. 

Life of Dr. Allestree, Canon of Christ Church 

in 1049. By Bishop Fell. He Uyed during the Tumults in the 
rdgn of King Charles I. 3d. 

Life of Bishop Hacket. By Thomas Plume, D.D., 

and edited with large additions and copious notes by Macken- 
zie B. C. Walcott, B.D. Fcap. 8yo. ss. 6d. 

Life of Nicholas Ferrar, Citizen ot London in 

104S. AbridgedfromtheMemoliof Dr.Peckard, 1790. ISmo., 
doUi, ss. 

Life of William Laud, Archhishop of Canterbury, 

and Martyr. By the Rev. John Baines, S. John's College, 
Oxford. Fcap. 8vo. Ss. 0d. 

*' In Mr. Baines we have no blind worshipper of the man, deeply though he 
be to be rerered by us all ; but one who can notice his defects as well as his 
virtues, and on whose judgment therefore we can rely."— 0>Vdn/ HercUd. 

Life of Sister Rosalie. By the Author of " Tales 

of Kirkbeck.** Second Edition. Cloth, is. \ cheap edition, 6d. 

Lives of Eminent English Divines. By the 

Rei(. W. H. Teale. With Engrayings, 6s. ; or each lile sepa- 

rate, in paper coyers. 
life of Bishop Andrewes, is. Life of Dr. Hammond, is. 

Life of Bishop Boll, 9d. Life of Bishop Wilson, Is. 

Life of Jones of Nayland, Is. 

Lives of Englishmen in Past Days. 

First Series : containing* Herbert, Donne, Ken, Sanderson. 6d. 
Second Series : Kettlewell, Hammond, Wilson, Mompesson, 

Bold. 6d. 
Third Series : Walton, Wotton, Earl of Derby, CoUingwood, 

Raffles, Exmouth. lOd. 
Fourth Series : Alfred the Great, Sir Thomas More, John 

Eyelyn. is. 

In one yolame, doth, gut, Ss. 0d. 
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MBMOIR of the ReY. R. A. SUCKLINQ, with Cor- 
respondence. By the late Rev. I. Williams. New edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. 58. 

" A well defined picture of a Christian Qergyman fiving in these later dajs 
a life of faith, and having a marked influence on friends and acquaintances, as 
well as on those committed to his charge."— Gtuirdian. 

Memoir of the Rev. H. Newland, M.A., Vicar 

of S. Maryctaurchy and Chaplain to the Bishoip of Sxeter. 
By the Rey. R. N. Shutte, Rector of S. Mary Steps, Exeter. 
Fcap. 8vo. SB. 6d. 

A Short Memoir of Melise H. M. Brownlow. 

With Portrait, and Sormon by her brother the Rey. W. R. 
Brownlow, M.A. Cloth, 28. 0a. Clieap edition, is. 

A Memoir of the Pious Life and Holt Death 

OF Hklbn iNOLis. By the Bishop of Brechin. 4d. 

A short tale to show that it does not require "some great thine to niaic« a 
Saint, and that the commonest and simplest action Of every-day We, in one's 
usual trade or occupation, if done from the love of GOD and in His fakh and 
fear, may assume the value of high virtue.'* 

The Doctrine of the Gross. A Memorial of a 

HumUe Follower of Christ. By the Author of ** Deyotions 
for the Sick Room." l8mo. Is. 

Memoir of John Aubone Cook, B.A., Vicar of 

South Benfleet and Rural Dean. By the Rey. W. E. Hejgate, 
M.A. IS. 

Memorial of Elizabeth A . 4d. 

Memorial of M. E. D. and G. E. D. Brief notes 

of a Christian life and yety holy deal^* ByT. B. P. 6d. 

HYMNS AND POEMS FOR CHILDREN. 

By Mrs. G. F. ALEXANDER. 

FORTY-NINTH EDITION. 

Hymns for Little Children. 18mo. 6d. ; cloth, 

is. School edition, Sd. j cloth, fid. 
Accompanyhig Tones for ditto by Dr. Gauntlett. 28. fid. 

Moral Songs. With Thirty-nirfe Vignette Illus- 
trations. i8mo. 8d. i doth, is. School edition, 3d. 

Narbatiye Htmns for Village Schools. 18mo.| 

wrapper, 8d. 
Accompanying Tunes for ditto, as. fid. 
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Poems on Subjects in the Old Testament. 

Farts I. and II., each tfd. wrapper. Complete in one vol. 
cloth, 18. 6d. 

Hymns, Descriptive and Devotional; for the 

Use of Schools. 2d. 



Hymns tos Children. By the late Rev. J, M. 

Neale, D.D. 3d. each Series, or bound togrether, is. 

Fitst Series : Hymns for the Days of the Week, Hours, and 
Holy Days. 

Second Series : Hymns for Special Occasions— Church Daties, 
Priyileffes, and Festivals. 

Third Series : Hymns cUefly for the Saints* Days. 

Verses for Church Schools. By Rosa Raihe. 

New and Enlarged edition. 6d. 

Hymns on the Catechism. By the late Rev. Isaac 

Tl^lliams, B.D. 6d., doth Is. 

Hymns for Infant Children; on Church, School, 

Baptism, and Belief, &c. Id. 
Accompaiqring Tones for ditto. By the Rev. J. B. Dykes, is. 

By the Antiior of " The Daily Life of a Christian 

GhUd." 
Daily Life of the Christian Child : a Poem, in 

which the daties of each day in a child's life are set forth. 
3d. in wrapper; cheap edition, wrapper, id. ; on a sheet, id. ; 
mounted on IxMurd, 0d. 

Verses for the Sundays and Holtdays of the 

Christian Yxar. With eight illustrations, ss. ; mo- 
rocco, 4s. 

Verses for Christian Children on the Duties, 

Trials, and Tsmptations of thbir Daily Lives. Edited 
hy the Rev. J. S. B. Monsell, LL.D., Rector Of S. Nicholas', 
Guildford. 6d.; cloth, 9d. 

Seven Corporal Works of Mercy, In Verse. 

With mnstrations. Od. 

Seven Spiritual Works of Mercy. In Verse. 

mnstrated by DalzicH. 6d. 

The Baptismal Name, and The Flower Garden. 

0d. 
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LAar Sleep of a Cheistian Child : a Poem, show- 

iaff how a Christian Child should meet death, ad.in wrapper ; 
on a sheet, id.; moanted <m board, 6d. 
" Veiy toochiosly written."— uSm^/ixA Review. 

The Ten Commandments, set in easy Verse, for 

Yoon^r Children to commit to memory. 6d. 

'* AppMns the spiritual sense of tlie Commandments in simple Terse."— 
EMriuh Ranew. 

Prose Htmn foe Children. By the Rev. W. J. 

Jenkins, Rector of Fillingham. id., or 78> per 100. 

The Grandfather's Christmas Story. 6d. 

Atoue tale of a little boy who always kept in mind the SAVIOUR'S Loreaad 
Presence* 

"Simply and tonchiiwly told, in a stnJn likely to win the ear and heart of a 
yonnff ^^-—Suj^Mj/tnUd. 

' By the same author. 

The Mother's Easter Offerixo. 6d. 

A tale in Verse of GOD'S chasteninjj^ hand in the death of young duBdrea* 
awl the mother's submission. 

Little Annie; or, Michaelmas Day. 6cl. 

An account in Verse of a little Girl, who by her example anc 
brought her sinniiq; brother to repentance and amendment. 



Old William; or, the Longest Day. 6d. 

A tale in Verse of the good and wnseWish use made hy a little Girl of her 
money. 



POETRY. 



Athanasius, and other Poems. By a Fellow of a 

College. SB. 

" The writer possesses the historical as well as the poetical mind. Hb tone 
reveals his deep sympathy with antiquity. His st^le of thought and TCtsiika- 
tion frequently remind us agreeably of Mr. Kcbic —GuarJiiaM. 

Annuals and Perennials; or. Seed-time and 

Harvest. By C. M. Waring. Demy Sro., beaatilViUy illot- 
trated by Macquoid. 6s. 

Verses _ for CTerj- Sunday in the Year, chiefly founded on the Collects. 
AHHuai m their use, Perennial in their antiquity. 
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The Altab. By the late Hev. I. Williams, B.D., 

aatbor of the " Cathedral.*' Fcap. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

This work consists of Meditations in Verse on the several parts of the 
Service for the Holy Communion, applying them to corresponding parts of the 
Passion of our Lord. 

The Advent Collects Paraphrased in Verse. 

By the Rev. T. R. J. Laugharae, M.A. is. 

Christmas Eye, and other Poems. By Mrs. Cuth- 

bert Orlebar. l8mo. is. 

Claudia: the Days of Martyrdom. A Tale. 

By A. M. Goodrich. Fci^. 8yo., cloth, ss. 0d. 

** Marked by a devotional spiritipleasant to read, and unaffected. It con- 
tains a faithful picture of the early Church and many of its customs, its tone of 
feeliii{?, perils, acts of heroism, and devotion to CHKlST^—Oni/brtl Herald. 

Daily Hymns. A Volume of Poems. By the late 

Venerable Archdeacon Evans, author of '* Tales of the Ancient 
British Church.*' Fcap. Sro. 3s. 6d. 

Echoes from Old Cornwall. By the Rey. R. S. 

Hawker. Crown 8vo. 98. 6d. 

Echoes op our Childhood. By the Author of 

"Everley,'*&c. Fcap. 4to. Ss. fid. 

"The prettiest book of nurscrv poems we have seen since the days of Jane 
Taylor's ever>memorable yxxiiKs. —Monthly Packet. 
"A volume of simple and pleasing ycxscs."— Guardian, 

Gifts and Light. Church Verses. By the Rey. 

A. M. Morgan. Fcap. 8vo. Ss. 

Hymns of the Holy Feast. Square 24mo., on 

tinted paper, and rubricated. 8d. 

Hymns and Lyrics for the Seasons and Saints' 

DATS OF TBS Church. By tiie Rev. O. Moultrie. Fcap. 
Sro. 6s. 

" In Mr. Moultrie's volume we have lighted upon an oasis in the desert. It is 
poetry, it is original poetry, and it is of very varied character."— ilt^fSerary 
Churchvtan. 

"Full of refined thought aiid mire religious feeling."— iE^ar/«r/<u-/«r. 

" One of the best, if not, indeed, the very best volume of sacred poetry we 
have seen for some years."— ^Stom/aroT, April x8, 1867. 

Hymns for the Sick. By the late Rev. J. M. 

Neale. 6d.} doth, is. 

Intended to set before the «ck and suffering some of those sources of "strong 
consolation" which it has pleased GOD to lay up for them. 
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The Intermbdiate State. A Poem. Dedicated 

(with permission from himseU) to the iAte Aathc» of *' The 
Christiaii Year." Fcap. Byo. is. 6d. 

Lats of Isbael. By Amelia M. Loraine. 2s. 6d. cl. 

" Eridences very considerable poetic powers."— fasfertAr/air. 

Lyra Sanctorum ; Lays for the Minor Festivals. 

Edited by tbe Rev. W. J. Deane. Fcap. Svo. ss. 6d. 

" We hail die appearance of such a book with pleasure : it is agxeeal^r sig- 
nificant as to the progress of sacred poetry in our age It is a coUectaon of 
historical Kai^f|<f, designed for the most part to commemorate tbe sofferiites 
and celebrate the triumphs of those who were martyred in the early ages of the 
Church. Hany of the poems are singula rty elegant and impressive.^— JftfrMspv" 

Lays concerning the Early Church. By the 

Rev. J. F. RasselL Fcap. 8vo. is. 6d. 

Contents:— S. John's Torture ; S. Ignatius; The Thundering L.^[i<m; The 
Martyr's Funeral ; The Coundl of Nice ; S. Ambrose, &c 

Lays of the Hebrews, and other Poems, By 

Mary Beim. ISmo. 28. 

'< There is a great deal of tone and spirit in Miss Bern's Lays of the Hebrews. 
The ' Grave otSauI' would be creditable to' any one, and there are other poems 
equally striking and melodious."— Crwon/ifim. 

The Martyrdom of S. Polycarp. By the Rev. 

G. Moultrie. Svo. is. 

Memorialia Cordis: Sonnets and Miseellaneous 

Poems. By the Rev. C. I. Black. Fcap. Svo. ss. 6d. 

CONTENTS:— To the Memory of W. Archer Butler; The Tomb of Swift; 
Famine of 1847; Rydal Motmt; The Redbreast in Church; Gethsemane, &c. 

MEDiiEYAL Hymns, Sequences, and other Poems, 

translated by the Rev. J. M. Neale. Second Edition. 28. 

The Nun of Ei<zelosterle; a Legend of the 

Black Forest. By Mrs. T. Og^vy, (n^e Bosanqnet.) Ss. 6d. 

Poems. By the Key. Claude Magnay. New edit, 
with additions. Fcap. Svo. ss. 6d. 

Poems. By 0. A. M. W. Post Svo. 6s. 

PiETAs PuEBlLiS; or. Childhood's Path to Heayen, 
and other Poems. By the Rev. A. Evans, svo. ss. Od. 

PlETAS Metrica. :5y the late Rev. T. Itf. Hopkins, 

Xnciunbent of S. Saviour's, Paddington. Fcap. Svp. Ss. 6d. 
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Prefahatiyes fob Death. Being Selections from 

the Foems of Bishop Ken. ismo. la. 

RiYBB Reeds. By the Author of '< Beatrice." Fcp. 

8V0. Ss. 6d. 

Sacbed Memobies : The Athanaaian Creed, Metri- 
cally Paraphrased, and other Poema. By the Bev. Frahcis 
Phillott, M.A., S. John's OoUe^, Oxford. Crown ere., 
aa. ; clothe S8.6d. 

Thb Sweet Rhythm of S. Bebnabd ok the 

Most Holt Namb of Jaaua. Newly done into EsKfish. id. 

Bonos and Ballads fob Makxtfacttjbebs. By 

the late Bey. J. M. Neale. 8d. 

The Swobd, and the Cboss. By the Rey. J. O. 

Dakeyne. Crown 8to. Ss.6d. 

< • Commend themsehres to the reader more bj their spiritual iniport, vet they 
are not wanting in paisases of oouiderable force and beauty.**— Jtfi^rMMic' ^^^« 

Sonnets and Yebses, from Home and Parochial 

Life. By the Bot. H. K. Cornish. Fcap. 8vo. Ss. fid. 
The BolitabT; or, a Lay from the West. With other 

Poems in English and Latin. ByMaryBenn. limo. ss.fid. 

Thoughts in Yebse on Phiyate Pbayee and 

Public WoKSHir. By the Bev. J.Ford. Crown 8vo. is. fid. 

Yebses fob Chuboh Schools. By Rosa Raine. 

New and enlarfed edition, fid. 

Winged Wobds. Poems, by A. H. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 



BOOKS AT ad. EACH. 
Annanoale ; or, the Danger of Self- Confidence. A 

WehdiTBle. 

The Boy Mabtyb. A Tale of Norwich, a.d. 1137. 

The Bbotheb's Sacbifice; or, a Soldier's Gene- 
rosity Bewarded. By Miss Bonbory. 

The Cat and heb Kittens; a Fable on Disobe- 

dlenoe and Mischief. 
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TWOPENCE. 

The Child's Mission; a True Tale of the influence 

of a TeiT yoanir and dyinir Child in the Conversion of her 
mother nrom Sin to Holinees. 

Dishonesty, and the Loss of Character which follows 

it. By the Author of " The Conceited Fig." 

The Dumb Bot; showing how, though Dumb, he 

felt the influence of our Holy Religion. By Selina Bonhnry. 

Edwabd Mobkis; a Tale of Cottage Life. By the 
late Rer. K. Monro. 

A Few Pbatees and a Few Words about Prater. 

By the Rev. F. E. Paget. 

How TO BE Useful and Happt ; a Few Words of 

Advice, with Rules for a Young Person. By the Rev. F. E. 
Paget. 

I AM SO Happy ; or, the Reward of Sorrow borne 

Religiously. By Miss Bnnhury. 

Little Stories for Little Children. 

CONTBNTS :— The Little Herd Boy ; The SensiUe Elephant ; The StarBag 
Sleep and Death ; The Weoden Leg ; The Flowers, the Field, and the Fearl. 

The Little Lack Girl; a Tale of Irish Industry. 

By the Author of " The Conceited Pig." 
LuoY Ford ; or. Hearing the Story of a Pilgrimage 

to the Holy Land. 

Mary Wilson; or, Self-Denial. A Tale for May-Day. 
Margaret Hunt; or, the Patient and Forgiving 

School-Girl. By the Author of " The Conctited Pfg.** 

Minnie Haslem ; or, the Benefit of having Some- 
thing to do. 

Pattie Grahame ; or, School Trials, Learning, and 

Benefits. 

The Ravens ; a Fairy Tale. By the Author of 

*< The Conceited Pig.'* 

Rose Eglinton; or. The Stolen Child. By the late 

RcT. W. B. Flower. 
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TWOPENCE. 

The Spkained Ancle; or, the Punishment of 

Forgetfolness. By the Autbor of '* The Conceited Pig.'* 

Story of a Pbomise that was Kept. 

Stoky of a Primrose ; wherein is shown the Results 

of Disobedience to Parents, and a Lesson in Kindness is given. 

The Stray Donkey; a Lesson on Cruelty to Ani- 
mals. By ft Donkey himself. 
Tale of a Tortoise, with ite Adventures; and 

A Stokt of King Alfrsd tbb Gmat. 

The Two Sheep ; a Lesson from the Adventures of 

an Erring or Stray Sheep. 

William Dale ; or, The Lame Boy. 



BOOKS AT 8d. EACH. 

The Blind Curate's Child. By Selina Bunbury. 

Daisy. By Selina Hancock. 

The Fairy Pera; or the Snowdrops. 

Glimpse of the Unseen. 

The Legend of S. Christopher; or. What Master 

shall I serre ? 

Sampson the Fisherman,, and his Son. By Selina 

Bunbury. 

S. Andrew's Day ; or, the Brother's Influence. By 

the Autbor of " The Sunbeam." 

Silent John. A short Story on the good result of 

Meditation on the Good Shepherd, by the aid of the well- 
known Picture of tliat subject. By Miss Bunbury. 

The Two Surplices. By Ada Cambridge. 
Willie Morgan. A Tale for Good Friday. By a 

Clergyman's Daughter. 
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FOURPBNCE. 

Alice Pabkeri or, the Tea Drinking. By the Au- 
thor of '* Saaan Carter," &c. 

The Boy Prince of Mercia. A Tale of the 

Heptarchy. 

The Choristers of S. Mart's. A Legend of 

Chriatmas-tide, a.d. drca 1 us. B7 W. S. Rockstro. 

Churchyard Gardening. By the Author of "The 

Bidiop'8 litae Oaaghter." 

Consolation ; or, the Comfort of Intercessory Prayer 

in Absence. By the Anthor of < < Gentle Influence." 
CoRNELlE ; or, Self- will. By Selina Hancock. 
The Corner-stone. An account of the Laying 

Uie Foimdation.8tone of a Church. 

A Day's Misfortunes, or Try Again ; or, the 

Benefit of Perseverance and Good Temper. By the late Rcr. 
W. B. Flower. 

A Day's Plibasure; or, the Consecration of the 

District Church. By the Author of " Susan Carter." 

The Error Corrected; or, the Faithful Priest. 

By Henry Shirley Bunbury. 

A iXorj of the anion between Saxons and Nonnans. 

£&LEN Meyrick ; a Story on False Excuses. By 

Uie Rev. W. E. Heygate. 

Eve Godsmarke. By Selina Hancock. 

Flora aniT her Children ; a Tale for Young Chil- 
dren on the Nature and History of Flowers. 

The Father's Hope ; or, the Wanderer Returned. 

By tbe Author of " Going Abroad." 

Gabriel's Dream and Waking. By the Author 

of •• The Chamois Hunter," " The Cross-bearer." &c. 

George Malings ; or, the Sunday Truant. By the 

Author of « Susan Carter," " The Seccet," " Old Betty," Ac 
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FOURPENCE. 

Habold. a Ghost Story with a Moral. By the 
Author of " The Little Oardenen." 

Island Choib; or, the Children of the Child Jesxjs. 
John Bobton; or, a Word in Season. By Mrs. 

J. S. Henslow. 

KiTTY-ScBANNlNG. A Tale for London Boys. 

Legend of the Land of Flies. 

Little Mabt; or, the Captain's Gold Ring. By 

Selina Bnnbiuy. 

The Little Mineks ; a Fairy Tale of an Explosion 

in a Mine. By the Rev. W. Greeley. 

The Lost One Found. A true Sfory of the Bap- 
tism and Holy Death of a Young Girl. 

Lily of the Valley. By F. B. 
Little Walter, the Lame Chorister. 

A tale, to show the great importance of each one's individual example for 
Kood or for eviL 

My Dream. A true account of a Dream of the 

Heavenly Jemsalem, with the leseou of parity in heart, 
needed for all to tee God. 

Memorial of Elizabeth A . 

Memoir of Helen Inglis. 

Miss Peck's Adtbntures ; or, the folly of going 

out of oar own sphere of Duty, By the Author of ' ' The Con- 
ceited Pig.*' 

Miss Chester's Work. By F. A. H. 

Our Little Kathleen. By Selina Hancock. 

Pay Next Week. By Anna B. F. Leigh Spencer, 

aothor of " The Co- Heiress of Willingrham.*' 

Perseverance. A Tale for Working Girls. 

The Pride of Bx>S£ Lynn. By Selina Hancock. 

Rags and Tatters. By the Author of " Eyerley.'* 



rbURPENCfe. 

RirrH DiOBT. By the Anthor of ** TreTenan Court," 



The Sscrst; a Tale of Christmas Deccmitioiifi. 

By tkt AatiKv of " Snsaa Carter.*' 

Stkekoth and Weakness. By Nona Bellairs. 

'* A prrttrStocy of Factory Life. ezUbitmir what may be dome by kind aad 
B ■MBteriau w atchfu faieas and S Bp c finiCTde ace.**— CftriKM/ y emrnmi . 



Upwabd akd Gkwaed. a Story for Girls. 
Willie G&ant ; or, Honesty is the Beat Policy. A 

TUe of tiie FSdeUlj and Reward of a Lad in yery humble life. 

The Young Anglebs of Vichy. By the Author 

of " Wfllic Grant ; or. Honesty is the best Policy.*' 



BOOKS AT 6d. BACH. 

Amy, the King's Daughter. 

Angels. By Mrs. Stone, author of *« GtoD's Acre." 

Betty Cobnwell and heb Gbandchildben; or, 

the Path of Obedienioe. 

Bishop's Visit. By the Author of the " Bishop's 

litUe Daughter." 

Charley's Trip to the Black Mountain. 
Charlotte Drew's Pinch. 

A tale for little gitk, on the iatal effects of 6ie fiiststep m dtsobecUeaoe to 
parents, and ci^oosiag bad companions at srhooL 

The Chorister's Fall. 

a tale of aChotister whose raaatr led him to fall, bnt who was it*H»* to 
rejoice in the iUness which brought hmi to repentance. 

Easy Tales fob Little Childebn. With En- 
gravings, and in Large Tjp%. 

John> DisobetScnce; Fanny'^ Bifdiday ; Little Maiy'k PaDi Sus«a\i Crocs 
BehaTionr ; The Lost Child; ^e Tom f^ock ; ftcT^ «»««• *-«» 

Edna Grant j or, Never Lonely. 
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SIXPENCE. 

Ellen Ashton ; or, the Light of Christ's Lotc. 

By C. H. M. 

The Eveklasting Hills; an Allegory. 

The Fair and the Confirmation; a Lesson to 

thoughtless ▼illage girls on lightly treathig God's holy 
ordinance. 

The Foundling; a Tale of the TlmeB of S. Vincent 

de Paul. 

The Force of Habit ; or, the Story of Widow 

Monger. By F. C. Lefiroy. 

The Garden in the Wilderness ; or, the Church 

of Christ in the midst of the World. An Allegoiy. 

Qeobge FosTEBy THE PAGE. By the Author of 

** Susannah.*' 

George Turner, the London Apprentice; or, 

'Tis Good to he Honest and Tme. 

The Halp-homdat. — A Packet of Six Tales, con- 

tainmg Six Different Ways of Spending a Half-holiday. By 
the Author of '* Gentle Influence.*' 

Honor Delafont ; a true Tale of a Mother's Prayer, 

and its Answer. By the Author of " Sunsetting.** 

Is IT THE Best? A Tale. By the Author of 

** IteTenan Court,*' &c. 
JoET ; or, the Story of an Old Coat. By the late 

Rev. B. Monro. 

Joy in Duty. By the Author of " The Master of 

Churchill Abhots, and his little Friends,** and *'PIay and 
Earnest.** 

Legend of Golden Water. 

Little Stories for Little Children. With 

Engravings, and in large Type. 

Little Nelly ; or, God will provide. 

Mary Mansfield; or, the Life and Trials of a 

Country Girl. 
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SIXPENCE. 

Mebct Downer ; or Church and Chapel. Wrapper. 
The Mibbobs; a Story for Children. 

A stofy of a Kttle Giil. who was taught by our LORD'S parables to see thiaffs 
eternal, of which all things here are but the pictures or emblems. 

Millie's Journal. Edited by the Author of ** Gentle 

Inflaenoe." 



Is the plain unTan^shed NarratiTe, or Tonmal, of a youne and well eda 
Gated English Girl, idio accompanied her family intotiie Far west, Macomb. 
Illinois. U.S. 



Michael the Chobisxeb; or, the Influence of the 

Cttthedral Service. 

Midsummer Eye. By the late Bey. E. Monro. 

A tale of the fiddity of a youitf girl to the daughter of her mistreas, and of 
her Inflttence for gooa on the father and others. 

The Mysteby of Mabeinq; or, Christian Respon- 
sibility. By the Right Rev. R. Milnum, Bishop of CalcatU. 

An Allegory for School Girls, teaching them how to woric out the Patter oi 
our LORD and SAVIOUR in themselTes. 

Nanny : a Sequel to <' Harry and Archie." By the 

late Rev. E. Monro. 

Nelly Upton's Trials ; or, The Hidden Path. By 

tiie Author of" Strengrth and Weakness," ftc. 

Never Too Late to Mend ; or, the Two Fortune 

TeUers. By the Author of " Willie Grant.*' 

A tale for village girls, of encouragement to peftevere in the course of true 
reUgion, and touid in that the best way to be useful and happy. 

The Neglected Opportunity. 

*NiNB Shillings a Week; or. How Rachel Down 

kept House. 

Old Betty. A Sketch from Real Life. In two parts, 

6d. each. 

An Old Woman's Story ; or, Trust in Trial. By 

Nona Bellairs. 

The Path of Life. By the Author of the " Seren 

Corporal Works of Mercy.*' 

Peter Noble the Royalist. An Historical Tale 

of the 17th Century. Bythe Author of '*The Apple Blossom." 
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SIXPENCE. 

Philip Bizant ; or, Is Revenge Sweet ? By the 

Author of " likes and DisUkes.** 

The Post-office Window ; being a Tale of the 

Night School. By the Aathor of " Likes and Dislikes.** 

The Pbecious Stones of the Kino's House: 

an AUegory founded on Holy Scripture. 

Rachel Ashbubn ; a Story of Real Life. By the 

Author of " Hany and Walter.** 

Ready and Desibous ; or, A Lent's Lessons. Se- 
cond Edition. 

Recollections of a Soldiee's Widow. 

A true tale; related as told br the Widow herself. She followed the for* 
unes of the 98th Regfiment for eleven years of fatigue, danger, and death, at 
openhagen, Corunna, and Barossa. 

Ruth Osbobne, the Nurse. 

A lenon to nurses of patient and untiring attention, supported by tme rell* 
lous principles* 

Self-devotion; or the Prussians at Hochkirch. 

Fton the Geman. 
A sketch of a fine character In the fidelity and devotion of an old servant. 

The Seven CobpoSal Wobks of Mebct. In a 

Packet, or cloth. 

The Seven Spibitual Wobks of Mebct. In a 

Packet, or doth. 

The Shephebds of Bethlehem : a Story of the 

Nativity of our Lord. 

Sisteb's Cabe ; or, How a very young girl took care 
of her little orphan sister. By the Aathor of " Michael the 
Chorister." 

Stobies on the Lobd's Pbateb. By the Author 

of "Amy Herbert.** 

S. John the Evangelist's Dat; or, the Martyr- 
dom of wui. 
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SIXPENCE. 

Susan Spbllman : a Tale of the Trials she met vith 

n the Silk MUIb at Hortoo. 

Sunset Reverie; an Alleeory: in which Mirth 

and Earnest pass tlirongh the trials of this world. 

SUNSETTINQ ; or, Old Age in its Glory. A story of 
happiness, peace, and contentment. 

The Threefold Promise and the Threefold 

Blsssino. Published in aid of the Funds at the Mission 
Church, S. Georgre in the East, London. 

Trebursate School ; or, the Power of Example. 

A story for Choristers and Schoolboys. 

The Two Birthdays, and other Tales. A packet 

of Six Reward Books. By the Author of " Harold, a Ghost 
Story with a Moral." 

The Twins. A Tale of Warning to Boys ; showing 

the misery caused by g:iving way to angjy and unkind temper. 

The Two Friends; or, Charley's Escape. 

A tale of the influence of a good companion, and the warninff of his sudden 
death. 

The Vicar's Guest. By Ada Camhridge. 
Willie Collins and the Pont Frostt. By 

B. E. B. 

Young Churchman's Alphabet. The leading 

events of our Loan's Life, illustrated in verse, with an 
engraving to each letter. 

The Young Soldiers, or, the Double Birthday; 

and other Tales. In a Packet, or cloth. 
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